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English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography 


G. S. ALLEMAN Henry K. MILuer 
Newark Colleges Princeton University 
Rutgers, The State University 


Gwin J. Kop Curt A. ZIMANSKY 
University of Chicago State University of Iowa 

This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1960, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. 


CONTENTS 


I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 
. Political and Social Background 

. Philosophy, Science, and Religion 

. Literary History and Criticism 

. Individual Authors 

. Continental Background 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American Historical Review 

EHR English Historical Review 

ELH ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
HLQ Huntington Library Quarterly 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR Modern Language Review 
MP Modern Philology 

NGQ Notes and Queries 


1The year of a review is 1960 unless otherwise specified. 
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PBSA_ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
PMLA _ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 
RES Review of English Studies 
SB Studies in Bibliography 
SP Studies in Philology 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A. 
Zimansky. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibli- 
ography.” PQ, xxxrx (1960), 261-378. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
XXXI: 1953-1954. Edited for the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association by Lewis Sawin, Angus Macdonald, and 
William White, assisted by Joyce Thompson. Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 534. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, May 27, p. 342. 


Balston, Thomas. “Blue Dye in English Paper.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 
36-37. 


3arber, Giles. “Catchwords and Press Figures at Home and 
Abroad.” Book Collector, tx (1960), 301-07. 
Identification of English reprints of French originals by “national com- 
positorial habits.” 


Barber, Giles. “J. J. Tourneisen of Basle and the Publication of 
E nglish K on the Continent c. 1800.” Inbrary, 5th ser., XV 
(1960), 193-200. 


Bateson, F[rederick] W. (ed.). The Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. Vol. fe Ae eo” A. D. 600-1900. Edited 
by George Watson. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 258; xxxvm, 259; 
XxXxIx, 262. 

Rev. by Robert Weimann in review art. (“Kritisches zur Cambridge Bibli- 
ography of English Literature”) in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanis- 
tik, vul, 295-301. ; 


“Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles Dealing with the 
History of the Royal Society or Its Fellows.” Notes and Records 
of the Royal Society of London, xm (1958), 69-72, 203-05; xiv 
(1959), 147-50. 


Birley, Robert. “Roger and Thomas Payne: With Some Account of 
their Earlier Bindings.” Library, 5th ser., xv (1960), 33-41. 


Blagden, Cyprian. “The ‘Company’ of Printers.” SB, xm (1960), 
3-17 


On attempts, 1651-84, of printers to separate from the Stationers’ Company 
because it was dominated by booksellers. 
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Blagden, Cyprian. The Stationers’ Company: A History, 1403-1959. 
London: Allen and Unwin; Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 321; 7 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 768. 

Although the century following its original charter in 1557 is “admittedly 
the most important in the life of the Company,” to the 150 years from 1660 
to 1810 Mr. Blagden devotes almost equal space because they, he explains, 
“have hitherto attracted little notice.” The history of the company was much 
the same in both periods. In both the Crown sought through the Company to 
limit the dangers from unlicensed, surreptitious printers and in both the 
Company encountered similar problems. The management continued firmly in 
the hands of the booksellers, few printers reaching positions of authority or 
acquiring shares in the profitable English Stock. The principal problems which 
faced the Company were the increasing dissatisfaction of those stationers whose 
participation in the profits of the Stock was either denied or long delayed; 
the protection, against royal prerogative on the one hand and pirate printers on 
the other, of its rights in the English Stock, especially of its monopoly in 
almanacks, a half million copies of which were in the mid-eighteenth century 
sold during the last two months of each year; and finally, the suppressing of 
“Hawkers and women crying bookes.” Though the new charter of 1684 “pro- 
vided the Company an opportunity for more rigid control of those through 
whom books and pamphlets reached the public” (p. 165), “the time had gone 
when distribution of books could be controlled either in the capital or in the 
country by a City company; and by 1695 the control even of printing had been 
abandoned” (p. 170). 

' The 18th Century saw several threats to the Company’s almanack monopoly. 

“Whereas the standard almanack had to be turned into ... a diary by being 

interleaved at the binding stage,” Robert Dodsley, Thomas Carnan, and Richard 

Baldwin in 1748 and 1749 published three volumes, The New Memorandum 

Book, The Ladies Complete Pocket Book, and The Gentleman’s and Trades- 

man’s Daily Journal, which, though ostensibly diaries, contained useful infor- 

mation. When some years after the Company Court had denied his application 

for freedom by redemption, Carnan in 1773 published Reuben Burrow’s, A 

Diary for the Year of Our Lord 1774, the Company obtained an injunction 

against him. On May 29, 1775, the judges of the Court of Common Pleas 

decided that “the King had no power to confine the publishing of all almanacks 
to one organization” (p. 236). By 1777 Carnan “was publishing twelve 
different almanacks, one of which had separate versions for twenty different 
areas in England. In addition, London booksellers published over a dozen 
others—eight especially for ladies” (p. 239). An increase in the Stamp Duty 
on almanacks in 1781 helped the Company by discouraging publishers who had 
not substantial capital, and when upon Carnan’s death in 1788 the Company 
purchased his rights, it regained something like a monopoly. Within twelve 
years it was selling more copies of one of the works previously published by 

Carnan, Francis Moore’s Vox Stellarum, than of all its almanacks together 

at the time of Carnan’s death. When, however, the Company, seeking further 

protection, urged more vigorous prosecution of publishers of unstamped 
almanacks, the Government chose rather to abolish the Stamp Duties. “Carnan’s 
bold move was justified.” 

Mr. Blagden’s well written and beautifully printed book makes good reading. 
The Stationers were a very human group.—BALDWIN MAXWELL. 


Bowers, Fredson. Textual & Interary Criticism. 1959. Cf. PQ, 
XXxIx, 262. 

Rev. by L. Bonnerot in Etudes anglaises, x11, 470; by Herbert Feinstein in 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, xtvi, 210; by R. A. Foakes in Shakespeare 
Quarterly, x1, 211-13; by J. C. Garrett in AUOMLA, no. 13, pp. 79-81; by Victor 
M. Hamm in Thought, xxxv, 464-65; by F. D. Hoeniger in Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXvII, 140; by Harold Jenkins in MLR, tv, 258-59; by P. M. Mitchell in JEGP, 
LIX, 263-64; by Dieter Riesner in Anglia, LXxviI (1959), 381-84; by Iréne Simon 
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in review art. (“Textual and Literary Criticism”) in Revue des langues vivantes, 
XXVI, 142-43; (severely) by Alice Walker in RES, new ser., x1, 449-51. 


Cameron, W. J. “Henry Hills—Pirate.” Turnbull library Record 
[ Wellington, New Zealand], x1v (1960), 6-11. 


Hills pirated poems, sermons, and occasionally other prose pieces between 
1708 and 1710. In 1717 T. Warner gathered together and re-issued the verse 
pamphlets as A Collection of the Best English Poetry. Other collections of 
these pirated tracts are described. 


“The Carlton Shorthand Library.” Special art. in TZS, April 22, 
1960, p. 264. 


Describes collection in the University of London Library. 


Carter, John. “William Ged and the Invention of Stereotype.” 
Iibrary, 5th ser., xv (1960), 161-92. 


Davidson, G. W. H. “The Library of Robert Leighton (1611-1684), 
Bishop of Dunblane.” Historical Maghzine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, xxvii (1959), 261-66. 


Dearing, Vinton A. A Manual of Textual Analysis. 1959. Cf. PQ, 
XXxIx, 263. 
Rev. by Herbert Davis in Book Collector, 1x, 99-100; by Elisabeth Rosenbaum 
in Library, 5th ser., XV, 218-20; by David M. Vieth in JEGP, Lx, 553-59. 


Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1959.” 
JEGP, urx (1960), 491-96. 


Gaskell, [John] Philip [Wellesley]. John Baskerville: A Bibli- 
ography. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 263. 
Rev. by L. W. Hanson in Library, 5th ser., Xv, 135-43, 201-06 (an important 
review) ; by Gwin J. Kolb in Library Quarterly, xxx, 230. 


Haig, Robert L. “‘The Unspeakable Curll’: Prolegomena.” SB, 
xm (1960), 220-23. 
Chancery suit of 1708 in which Richard Smith, his former master, accused 
Curll of sharp practice. 


Hancock, P. D. (comp.). A Bibliography of Works Relating to 
Scotland, 1916-1950. 2 vols. Edinburgh University Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 244; viii + 370. 


Handover, Phyllis Margaret. Printing in London from 1476 to 
Modern Times: Competitive Practice & Technical Invention in 
the Trade of Book & Bible Printing, Periodical Production, 
Jobbing, &c. London: Allen and Unwin; Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 224; 15 plates. 

Rev. by Cyprian Blagden in Book Collector, 1x, 489-90. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. “A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1958.” SB, xm (1960), 262-83. 
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James, M. R. “The History of Lambeth Palace Library.” Transac- 
tions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, m, part I 
(1959), 1-31. 


Kaufman, Paul. “A Bookseller’s Record of Eighteenth-Century 
Book Clubs.” Library, 5th ser., xv (1960), 278-87. 


Kaufman, Paul. Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1773-1784: 
A Unique Record of Reading Vogues. Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia, 1960. Pp. 138. 

Rev. by Lester Asheim in PBSA, Liv, 206-07; by John S. Mayfield in 
American Book Collector, x (Nov., 1960), 2; by P. M. Mitchell in JEGP, 1x, 
724-25; by J. H. P. Pafford in Book Collector, ix, 351-52; in TLS, July 8, 
p. 440. 


Kaufman, Paul. “The Ejighteenth-Century Forerunner of the 
London Library.” PBSA, tiv (1960), 89-100. 


King, A. Hyatt. “Portrait of a Bibliophile V: Frederick Nicolay, 
1728/9-1809.” Book Collector, rx (1960), 401-13. 


Page to Queen Charlotte and Royal Music Librarian. 


Lisney, Arthur Adrian. A Bibliography of British Lepidoptera, 
1608-1799. 2 Serjeant’s Inn, London, E. C. 4: Chiswick Press, 
1960. Pp. xviii + 315; 40 plates. 


Rev. with many corrections in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 715. 


McKenzie, D. F. “Press-Figures: A Case History of 1701-1703.” 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, m, 
part I (1959), 32-46. 

Incidence of press figures in Suidae Lexicon, 1705, a book whose printing 
history is known. 


McKenzie, D. F. “Printers’ Perks: Paper Windows and Copy 
Money.” Jabrary, 5th ser., xv (1960), 288-91. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. The Tinker Iibrary. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 265. 

Rev. by Frederick B. Adams, Jr. in Book Collector, 1x, 223-24, 227-28; by 
Ronald Paulson in JEGP, 1x, 560-61; by S. C. Roberts in Library, 5th ser., xv, 
71-73; by Lawrence 8. Thompson in American Book Collector, x (Dec., 1959), 
29; in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 24. 


Mitchell, Wm. S. “A Signed Binding by James Fleming, Newcastle, 
c. 1740.” Library, xv (1960), 58-60. 


Moxon, Joseph. Mechanick Exercises on the Whole Art of Printing 
(1683-4). Edited by Herbert Davis and Harry Carter. 1958. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvin, 261; xxxrx, 265. 

Rev. by Rupert N. Evans and G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, urx, 155-56; by 

P. M. Handover in RES, new ser., XI, 332-33; by K. Povey in Library, 5th ser., 

Xv, 62-66. 


Nixon, Howard M. “English Bookbindings XXXII: A Binding 
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from the Mearne Shop, c. 1680.” Book Collector, rx (1960), 52; 
illus. 


Nixon, Howard M. “English Bookbindings XXXIV: A London 
Binding by Henry Evans, c. 1665.” Book Collector, rx (1960), 
316; illus. 


Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for the Year 1959.” PQ, xxxrx (1960), 
133-223. 


The “Primordia” of Bishop White Kennett. The First English 
Bibliography of America. Introduction by Frederick R. Goff. 
Washington, D, C.: Pan American Union, 1959. Pp. xlvi + 
[facsimile] xvi + 276 + [226]. 

Facsimile reproduction of the original edition of 1713. Rev. by John Crow 
in Book Collector, 1x, 356, 359-60; briefly by Hensley C. Woodbridge in 

American Book Collector, x1 (Oct., 1960), 7. 


Rodger, Elizabeth M. The Large Scale County Maps in the British 
Isles, 1596-1850: A Union List. Oxford: Bodleian Library, 1960. 
Pp. xx + 52. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 756. 


Roth, Cecil. “The Marrano Typography in England.” Library, 
5th ser., xv (1960), 118-28. 

The Marranos were “Jews who were compelled to conform . . . to Christianity 
in Spain and Portugal from the fifteenth century onwards, but . . . persisted in 
secret fidelity to their ancestral traditions.” Mr. Roth’s article contains an 
account of the publications (including a list) of the Marrano group in London 
from 1649 to 1820. 


Sen, Sailendra Kumar. Capell and Malone, and Modern Critical 
Bibliography. Caleutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1960. Pp. 52. 

This essay points out that Capell and Malone anticipated several of the 
principles of McKerrow, Pollard, and Greg. They established the principle 
of determining and adhering to the most authoritative text for each play, they 
recognized the superior claim of good quartos, and they gave consideration 
to the problem of whether genuine readings might be introduced into quartos 
other than the first. The entire argument is based on statements by Capell 
and Malone, and pp. 37-52 are extracts from their writings; there is no ex- 
amination of the resulting texts. 


Skelton, R. A. “Copyright and Piracy in Eighteenth-Century Chart 
Publication.” Mariner’s Mirror, xiv1 (1960), 207-12. 


Svendsen, Kester, and Laurie Bowman Zwicky (eds.). “Relations 
of Literature and Science [a selected bibliography for 1958].” 
Symposium, xin (1959), 361-66. 


Utz, Hans. Die Hollis-Sammlung in Bern: Ein Beitrag zu den 
englischschweizerischen Beziehungen in der Zeit der Aufkléa- 
rung. (Schriften der literarischen Gesellschaft Bern, neue Folge 
der Neujahrsblatter VIII.) Bern: Herbert Lang, 1959. Pp. 148. 
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Vaughan, Richard, and John Fines. “A Handlist of Manuscripts in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Not De- 
scribed by M. R. James.” Transactions of the Cambridge Bibli- 
ographical Society, 11, part IT (1960), 113-23. 


Some eighteenth-century materials. 


Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. A Check-List of the Books in the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in and Supplementary to Wing’s “Short- 
Title Catalogue, 1641-1700.” Philadelphia: Library Company of 
Philadelphia, 1959. Pp. viii + 106. 

Something under 4,000 titles, of which 277 are not in Wing. Rev. by Lois 
V. Given in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXxxIv, 397-98; 
by W. G. Hiscock in Book Collector, 1x, 220, 223; by Howard W. Winger in 
PBSA, Liv, 213-14; in TLS, May 27, p. 344. 


Woolf, Harry, and Phyllis Brooks Bosson (comps.). “Eighty-fifth 
Critical Bibliography of the History of Science and Its Cultural 
Influences (To 1 January 1960).” Jsis, Lt (1960), 371-484. 


Wormald, Francis, and Cyril Edward Wright (eds.). The English 
Library before 1700. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 263; xxxrx, 267-68. 
Rev. by Louis W. Dunlap in PBS4A, Liv, 78; by K. W. Humphreys in RES, 
new ser., XI, 333-35; by Sears Jayne in JEGP, 11x, 144-45; by Roy Stokes in 
Library, 5th ser., XV, 70-71. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXXVIII (1957). 
Edited by Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch. London: Published 
for the English Association by the Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. 274. 

“Restoration Period” by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 188-92; “The Eighteenth 

Century” by Edith J. Morley, pp. 193-202. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. XXXIX (1958). Edited 
by Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch. London: Published for 
the English Association by the Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 319. 

“Restoration Period” by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 190-200; “The Eighteenth 

Century” by Charles H. Peake and Lilian F. Haddakin, pp. 201-228. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


A[brams], P[hilip]. “The Origins of the Industrial Revolution.” 
Past & Present, no. 17 (April, 1960), pp. 71-81. 


Report of a symposium. 


Aiken, William Appleton, and Basil Duke Henning (eds.). Conflict 
in Stuart England: Essays in Honour of Wallace Notestein. 
London: Cape; New York University Press, 1960. Pp. 272. 

Includes Willson H. Coates, “An Analysis of Major Conflicts in Seventeenth- 

Century England”; Mildred Campbell, “‘Of People Either Too Few or Too 

Many’: The Conflict of Opinion on Population and Its Relation to Emigration” ; 

F. G. James, “The Bishops in Politics, 1688-1714”; and Bibliography of Wallace 

Notestein. Rev. in TLS, July 22, p. 463. 
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Anderson, Olive. “British Governments and Rebellion at Sea.” 
Historical Journal, mt (1960), 56-64. 


Concerned entirely with seventeenth- and eighteenth-century incidents. 


Anderson, Olive. “The Establishment of British Supremacy at Sea 
and the Exchange of Naval Prisoners of War, 1689-1783.” EHR, 
LXxv (1960), 77-89. 


Ashley, Maurice. “Charles II: ‘The Black Boy.’” Itstener, txm 
(1960), 883-84. 
BBC discussion of portraits of the king. 


Ashton, Thomas Southcliffe. Economic Fluctuations in England, 
1700-1800. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 268. 

Rev. by Karl F. Helleiner in Science § Society, xxiv, 380-81; by Jacob M. 
Price in Journal of Economic History, xx, 458-60; by Caroline Robbins in 
Journal of Modern History, Xxxtl, 283-84; by W. W. Rostow in AHR, Lxv, 
883-84. 


Barrett, Cyril. “The Age of Rococo.” Studies: An Irish Quarterly 
Review, xix (1960), 160-72. 


Bartel, Roland. “Suicide in Eighteenth-Century England: The 
Myth of a Reputation.” HLQ, xxi (1960), 145-58. 


Bergman, G. M. “La Grande mode des pantomimes 4 Paris vers 
1740 et les spectacles d’optique de Servandoni.” Theatre Re- 
search, 11 (1960), 71-81. 


Binney, J[ohn] E. D. British Public Finance and Administration, 
1774-92. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 264; xxxrx, 268. 
Rev. by Stephen B. Baxter in Journal of Modern History, xxxtl, 63-64; by 
H. W. Hargreaves in Journal of Political Economy, Lxvill, 534; by A. H. John 
in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., xt, 124-25. 


Bonham-Carter, Victor. In a Liberal Tradition: A Social Biography, 
1700-1950. London: Constable, 1960. Pp. xiii + 255; 12 plates. 
The public services of a dissenting family. Rev. in TLS, May 13, p. 303. 


Bonsall, Brian. Sir James Lowther and Cumberland & Westmorland 
Elections, 1754-1775. Manchester University Press, 1960. Pp. x 


+ 161. 


A study of control of seats in parliament. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 500. 


Briggs, Asa. The Age of Improvement. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 269. 
Rev. by W. Ashworth in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., Xl, 471-73; by 
Max Beloff in Encounter, x1v (Feb.), 82-83. 


Burdon, Gerald. “Sir Thomas Isham: An Italian Collector in Rome 
in 1677-8.” Italian Studies, xv (1960), 1-25; plate. 


Calendar of Treasury Books Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
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Vol. X XIX, Part IT. Edited by William A. Shaw. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1957. Pp. v + 872. 
Rev. by Stephen B. Baxter in Journal of Modern History, xxxu, 161-62. 


Calendar of Treasury Books Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. XXX, Part I (1716). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1958. Pp. 423. 

Rev. by Stephen B. Baxter in Journal of Modern History, xxxu, 60. 


Carswell, John. The South Sea Bubble. London: Cresset Press; 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 314; 8 plates. 

Rev. (with another book) by W. H. Chaloner in History Today, x, 873-74; 
by Romney Sedgwick in Listener, LxIv, 699; in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 574. 


Christie, Ian R. “The Yorkshire Association, 1780-4: A Study 
in Political Organization.” Historical Journal, m1 (1960), 144-61. 


Clark, Dora Mae. The Rise of the British Treasury. (Yale Historical 
Publications, Studies 20.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960. Pp. 249. 


Clark, Sir George [Norman]. Three Aspects of Stuart History. 
(Whidden Lectures, 1960.) London: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. vii + 77. 


Coats, A. W. “Economie Thought and Poor Law Policy in the 
Eighteenth Century.” Economic History Review, 2nd ser., xm 
(1960), 39-51. 


Cobban, Alfred. In Search of Humanity: The Role of the Enlighten- 
ment in Modern History. London: Cape; New York: Braziller, 
1960. Pp. 254. 

Rev. by Maurice Cranston in Listener, Lx, 717; by Maurice Hutt in 

History Today, x, 283; in TLS, July 29, p. 484. 


Cole, Rufus. Human History: The Seventeenth Century and the 
Stuart Family. 2 vols. Freeport, Maine: Bond Wheelwright 
Company, 1959. Pp. 1336. 

Rev. (tolerantly) by Charles H. George in William and Mary Quarterly, 

3rd ser., XVII, 431-32; by Harold Hulme in AHR, xv, 411-412. 


Coleridge, Anthony. “Chippendale, The Director, and Some Cabinet- 
Makers at Blair Castle.” Connoisseur, cxtv1 (1960), 252-56; 
illus. 

Eighteenth-century furniture discussed together with the original bills. 


Cowherd, Raymond B. “The Humanitarian Reform of the English 
Poor Laws from 1782 to 1815.” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, crv (1960), 328-42. 


Cowles, Virginia. The Great Swindle: The Story of the South Sea 
Bubble. London: Collins; New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 191. 
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Rev. (with another book) by W. H. Chaloner in History Today, x, 873-74; 
(rather severely) in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 755. 


Craig, Maurice. “John Smyth and the Provost’s House, Dublin.” 
Connoisseur, CXLV (1960), 148-55; illus. 
Architect of the eighteenth-century Palladian Provost’s House, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Cudworth, Charles. “Boyce and Arne: ‘The Generation of 1710.’ ” 
Music and Letters, xu1 (1960), 136-45. 
The parallel careers in music of Thomas Arne and William Boyce, both born 
in the year of Handel’s arrival in England. See also corr. by Max Hinrichsen, 
p. 307; Herbage and Sadie below. 


Dart, Thurston. “Miss Mary Burwell’s Instruction Book for the 
Lute.” Galpin Society Journal, x1 (1958), 3-62. 

Suffolk lady’s copy, 1668-71, from mss. of her teacher, perhaps John Rogers. 
Rev. by Joel Newman in Musical Quarterly, XLVI, 393-95. 


Davies, K. G. “Essays in Bibliography and Criticism. XLIV. Em- 
pire and Capital.” Economic History Review, 2nd ser., xi 
(1960), 105-10. 

Survey and critique of the economic writings of Richard Pares. 

Digby, George Wingfield. “Lady Julia Calverley: Embroideress.” 
Connoisseur, CXLV (1960), 82-88, 169-77; illus. 

Family history of Lady Julia (1686-1736) in connection with surviving 
panels and screens which she embroidered. She was the wife of Sir Walter 

Calverley, a reputed prototype for Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Downes, Kerry. Hawksmoor, 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 270. 
Rev. by J. L.-M. in Connoisseur, CXLV, 117-18; in front art. in TLS, April 29, 
pp. 265-66. 
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Bond, Richmond P. (ed.). Studies in the Early English Periodical. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 286-87; xxxvitl, 286. 
Rev. briefly by M. J. C. Hodgart in RES, new ser., x1, 120. 


Brower, Reuben A. (ed.). On Translation. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 292. 

Rev. briefly by L. H. C. Thomas in MLR, tv, 310; by Karl D. Uitti in review 
art. (“Some Linguistic and Literary Problems of Translation’) in Romance 
Philology, xIv, 138-52. 


Bunch, Antonia. “Playbills and Programmes in Guildhall Library.” 
Theatre Notebook, x1v (1959-60), 66-67. 


Includes some eighteenth-century material. 


Burnim, Kalman A. “Eighteenth-Century Theatrical Illustrations 
in the Light of Contemporary Documents.” Theatre Notebook, 
xiv (1959-60), 45-55. 

Frontispieces to play editions, periodical engravings, satirical prints, and 
painted canvases; illustrated. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. “The Earliest Hamlet Prompt Book in an 
English Library.” Theatre Notebook, xv (1960), 21-31. 


For Chester theatre performance of 1785. 


Clifford, James L. (ed.). Eighteenth-Century English Literature: 
Modern Essays in Criticism. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 292. 
Rev. by John Montague in Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review, xLrx, 204-05; 
briefly by Ralph M. Williams in College English, xxu, 57. 


Cohen, Selma Jeanne. “Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing 
in England in the Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century. 
II: John Weaver. III: Hester Santlow.” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Inbrary, uxtv (1960), 41-54, 95-104. 


Cowe, F. M. “An Unrecorded Sense of ‘Cut.’ ” N&Q, cov (1960), 99. 
Cites several uses, including Boswell’s, to argue that it means “an article 
or ‘affair’ that will touch or move purchasers to the extent of a certain price.” 


Daiches, David. A Critical History of English Literature. 2 vols. 
London: Secker & Warburg, 1960. Pp. viii + 534; iii + 535- 


1169. 
Rev. in middle art. in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 576. 


Dixon, P. “Three Words in a Courtesy Book. ” N&Q, ccv (1960), 
181-82. 
On the use of “frightful,” “gurgle,” and “witticize” in the 1703 translation 
of Della Casa’s Galateo of Manners. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1700-1740, Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 293-95. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in English, xm, 23-24; by John Chalker in 
Studia neophilologica, xxxi1, 190-94; (with snippy emphasis on minor in- 
felicities of style) by Patrick Cruttwell in Hudson Review, xm, 437-38; by 
Donald Davie in Listener, tx, 275; by John Montague in Studies: An Irish 
Quarterly Review, XLIX, 203-04; by Kenneth Muir in London Magazine, vu 
(Dec.), 75-78; in middle art. in TLS, Jan. 22, p. 48. 
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Eddison, Robert. “Capon and Goodman’s Fields.” Theatre Notebook, 
xiv (1960), 127-32; illus. 
A hypothetical reconstruction of the Goodman’s Fields Theatre by William 
Capon in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 


Elliott, Robert C. The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 300. 
Contains extended treatment of Le Misanthrope and Gulliver’s Travels. Rev. 
by Kenneth Craven in Literature and Psychology, x, 85; by H. L. in Compara- 
twe Literature, xt, 265-67. 


Emden, Cecil S[tuart]. Poets in Their Letters. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 
295. 


Rev. by James Gray in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxvul, 488-89; (severely) by Carl 
R. Woodring in Keats-Shelley Journal, 1x, 42-43. 


Essays on the Theatre from Eighteenth-Century Periodicals. 
Selected, with an Introduction by John Loftis. (Augustan Re- 
print Society. Publication Numbers 85-86.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1960. 


Evans, G. Blakemore (ed.). Shakespearean Prompt-Books of the 
Seventeenth Century. Vol. I: Part 1: General Introduction. 
Introduction to the Padua Macbeth Collations. Part 2: Text of 
the Padua Macbeth (facsimile). Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1960. 2 parts in portfolios. 

Rev. by Robert K. Turner, Jr. in PBSA, Liv, 301-02. 


Forschungsprobleme der vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte. II. 
Folge. Herausgegeben von Fritz Ernst und Kurt Wais. Tii- 
bingen : Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1958. Pp. viii + 199. 

Includes Fritz Ernst, “Die Entdeckung der Volkspoesie im 18. Jahrhundert,” 
on Montesquieu, Mallet, Percy, Herder, and discovering folk-poetry. Rev. by 
R. Peacock in MLR, tv, 423-25; by Ransom Taylor in Comparative Literature, 
xu, 69-71. 


Frankl, Paul. The Gothic: Literary Sources and Interpretations 
through Eight Centuries. Princeton University Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 916; 57 plates. 


Pp. 350-414 concern seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Fraser, Ray. “The Origin of the Term ‘Image.’” ELH, xxvu 
(1960), 149-61. 


Gossman, Ann, and George W. Whiting. “Comus, Once More, 1761.” 
RES, new ser., x1 (1960), 56-60. 

A number of passages in Samuel Derrick’s A Poetical Dictionary (1761) 
attributed to Milton’s Comus are in fact from Dalton’s stage version first 
published in 1738. This supplements a previous article (TLS, Sept. 17, 1954, 
p. 591) showing the confusion of the two works in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in February 1741. 
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Hagstrum, Jean H. The Sister Arts. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim1, 288-89; 
XXxXIx, 296. 
Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in MLN, uxxv, 354-59; by Johannes A. 
Gaertner in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, x1x, 102; in middle art. 
in T'LS, Feb. 19, p. 112. 


Haig, Robert L. “The Gazetteer,” 1735-1797: A Study in the 
Eighteenth-Century English Newspaper. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 335; 8 plates, 

Unabashed by the sheer bulk of their “primary” material, several authors— 
from Alexander Andrews in 1859 to Stanley Morison, Harold Herd, and 
Francis Williams in the present century—have attempted to set forth the main 
developments in English journalism; but this complex theme can be adequately 
treated only after many detailed studies of individual newspapers have been 
written by competent scholars. In the book here reviewed Mr. Robert L. Haig 
has produced just such a study, and it is altogether admirable. This “first 
attempt ever made to record in detail the history of a single eighteenth-century 
daily newspaper” is an excellent model for studies of other significant journals, 
both metropolitan and provincial. 

From the half dozen most important early London dailies Mr. Haig has 
selected the paper which was established in 1735 as a subsidized party journal 
but from 1742 was continued as an independent paper, becoming for a time 
London’s most popular daily and eventually losing its identity after sixty-two 
years of varying fortunes. Mr. Haig’s “sources” comprise many thousands 
of issues of the Gazetteer, together with office records, proprietors’ agreements, 
and other related documents, several of which are reproduced in Appendix B. 
No complete file of the Gazetteer is in existence, and the “biography” of the 
paper is necessarily based on the 11,000 issues in the British Museum rather 
than on the total of more than 19,500 which were published before the 
Gazetteer came to an end in 1797. But Mr. Haig is to be commended for 
going ahead with his account of the paper rather than hopefully waiting for 
more issues to turn up. It is doubtful that his fourteen chapters will need any 
substantial revision if the missing runs come to light—and they very well may— 
as a direct result of the publication of this book. Meanwhile the economic and 
political historians, as well as students of journalism, have cause to be grateful 
to Mr. Haig for blazing a trail through so vast a forest, and for so clearly 
indicating how the land lies on either side of that trail. 

There is no “beating about the bush.” Mr. Haig does not preface his account 
of Walpole’s party paper with any recapitulation of earlier newspaper ven- 
tures; nor does he waste time in summarizing the social history of the Kingdom. 
He plunges in at once, Chapter I covering the seven years before the paper 
began its struggle “in a world of competitive journalism, where patronage 
was to be sought only among readers and advertisers.” In the 250 pages which 
follow, the account proceeds chronologically, phase by phase. 

People who plan books but never manage to write them may insist that Mr. 
Haig ought rather to have stated in a single chapter the main historical facts 
of the Gazetteer’s development and then to have gathered together in successive 
chapters all he had to say about the paper’s contents, about its circulation, about 
its political influence, and about the other obvious aspects of an established 
newspaper. Mr. Haig discusses all these matters, but he prefers to present 
his evidence as he moves through the successive stages of the paper’s history. 
This is expedient, though it means that special importance attaches to the index, 
for particular readers may wish to see what is said about the reporting of 
Parliamentary debates or about the American Revolution, and such readers 
must be guided to the passages throughout the book where these things are 
discussed piecemeal. Having a particular interest in provincial newspapers 
this reviewer tested the index by looking for references to local papers as sources 
of news. There is no index entry under “provincial newspapers” or “newspapers, 
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provincial”; but a brief search among the twenty-two subdivisions of the long 
entry headed “Gazetteer” brought to light “Content: .. . provincial news,” 
and “News sources: ... provincial.” Little that matters is omitted from the 
index, though its arrangement will not please everyone; but in any case the 
scholarly worth of a book is not best measured by the number of items 
noted in its index. 

Mr. Haig knows more about the Gazetteer than any other man alive. Now, 
thanks to him, his readers can share that knowledge. He writes with authority, 
but he is never pompous, never argumentative. When he must confute a rash 
generalization by Fox Bourne or put right an incorrect date given by John 
Nichols he does so with grace and firmness. His prose is always clear and is 
occasionally lightened with touches of unobtrusive humour. He makes no ex- 
travagant claims for the paper he has chosen to describe. Nor does he make 
heroes of Charles Say, Roger Thompson, “Mr. Wall,” and others who were 
concerned in the printing or the editing of the paper, though he allows himself 
to call James Perry “one of the most excellent journalists of the day.” Mr. 
Haig must often have felt tempted to quote verbatim long passages from manu- 
script records and printed declarations of policy. In this particular, he is most 
judicious. A less skilful man would have quoted too much, or would have 
paraphrased less succinctly. 

One thing the book does lack. That is a finding list. Mr. Haig tells us that 
apart from the eleven thousand issues in the Burney Collection the holdings 
in England and in North America are negligible. That is doubtless true; 
but there will certainly be readers in the United States and Canada who would 
like to examine whatever originals there are on this side of the Atlantic. 

That, however, is a minor deficiency. Mr. Haig’s book will be cordially 
welcomed by that large group of historians and others who have recently begun 
to recognize the value and interest of early newspapers. It should be added 
that the book is agreeable to the eye as well as to the mind, for its format 
does credit to the designer (Andor Braun), to the printer, to the publisher, and 
to the binder. High marks to everyone!—R. M. WILEs. 


Haywood, Charles. “William Boyee’s ‘Solemn Dirge’ in Garrick’s 
Romeo and Juliet Production of 1750.” Shakespeare Quarterly, 
x1 (1960), 173-87. 

In 1750 with Spranger Barry and Garrick performing in rival versions of 
Romeo and Juliet, each elaborated his production with a procession and a 
dirge, Barry’s set by Arne, Garrick’s by Boyce. What is almost certainly 
Boyce’s setting is reproduced from a manuscript songbook by Francis Hopkinson 
(1735-1794), now in the Library of Congress. 


Highfill, Philip H. “Actors’ Wills.” Theatre Notebook, xv (1960), 
7-15. 
Selected items from the wills of persons connected with the eighteenth- 
century theatre in London. 


Hipple, Walter J., Jr. The Beautiful, the Sublime, & the Picturesque 
in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 291-94; xxxvm1, 290; xxxrx, 297. 

Rev. by Ronald W. Hepburn in Philosophical Quarterly, x, 188-89; by William 

D. Templeman in Personalist, xi, 78-79; by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. in MP, Lvnu, 

207-09. 


Hodgkinson, J. L., and Rex Pogson. The Early Manchester Theatre. 
London: Anthony Blond for the Society for Theatre Research, 
1960. Pp. xii + 189; 8 plates. 
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Holland, Norman N. The First Modern Comedies: The Significance 
of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 
297-98. 

Rev. by Kalman A. Burnim in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xivi1, 314-15; 
by Gerald Cahan in Educational Theatre Journal, xu, 151-52; (with four other 
works) by George Falle in review art. (“Comedy and Society”) in University 
of Toronto Quarterly, Xxx, 95-100; by Clifford Leech in MLR, Lv, 592-93; by 
Alfred Schwarz in MLN, uxxv, 708-10; (unfavorably) by John Harrington 
Smith in MP, Lv, 274-77; by Gerald Weales in Hudson Review, xu, 138-42. 


Honan, Park. “Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century English Pune- 
tuation Theory.” English Studies, xii (1960), 92-102. 


Illo, John. “‘Lord Bacon’ in the Eighteenth Century.” N&Qq, 
ccv (1960), 288. 
Examples of this “erroneous combination.” 


Immerwahr, Raymond. “The First Romantic Aesthetics.” MLQ, xx1 
(1960), 3-26. 
The relation of English garden criticism to romantic critical theory, chiefly in 
Germany. 


Kern, Ronald C. “Documents Relating to Company Management, 
1705-1711.” Theatre Notebook, x1v (1959-60), 60-65. 


In the Broadley collection, “Annals of Haymarket.” 


Kern, Ronald C. “Two Designs by the Elder Thomas Greenwood in 
1777.” Theatre Notebook, xv (1960), 31-32, illus. 


Water-color sketches for stage scene at Covent Garden. 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W. “Lapidary Verse.” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xLv (1959), 237-53. 
Commentary upon “the epitaph, the memorial inscription, the elegiac lines 
designed to be engraved upon a monument.” 


Kroeber, Karl, Romantic Narrative Art. University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 225. 
Concerned only with verse narrative. There is a section on neo-classical 
ballad imitations. 


Langenfelt, Gésta. “Vauxhall and Ranelagh.” Studia neophilologica, 
xxx (1960), 249-70. 
Primarily a linguistic study—but with much other information—about origin, 
associations, and later developments of the names. 


“Letters of English Authors from the Collection of Robert H. 
Taylor.” Princeton University Library Chronicle, xx1 (1960), 
200-36. 


Catalogue of an exhibition including letters of numerous eighteenth-century 
figures. 
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Lewis, C[live] S[taples]. Studies in Words. Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 330. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 627. 

Seven clusters of closely related words are studied in as many chapters (2-7). 
An Introduction (1) expounds (despite a disclaimer in the Preface) the 
author’s general views about words and their interpretation. A concluding 
chapter deals with “emotional” language. A blend of lexicography, history 
of ideas, and homespun philosophy is conveyed in the clear and graceful con- 
versational style for which the author is so well known. The book abounds in 
interesting passages—acute and just observations about the meaning of words 
and about the habits of the human mind. A notable merit appears in the 
wide use of original sources outside English. Each of the seven lexicographical 
chapters pursues not only an English word and its cognates but certain 
semantically parallel words in classical and European languages (e.g., “FREE, 
with Eleutherios, Liberal, Frank etc.’”’). This procedure convincingly supports 
one of the principles announced in the Introduction, that words in different 
languages show independent parallel developments (i.e., that the human mind 
is not merely the creation of its inherited verbal patterns). The beginning 
and the end of the book raise for me other theoretical issues—difficulties, 
especially about the interpretation of poetry—which will have to be overlooked 
here. 

The book comes specifically within the scope of this bibliography mainly in 
the long essay on “NATURE (with Phusis, Kind, Physical etc.),’”’ in the essay 
on “WIT (with Ingenium),” in parts of that on “SENSE (with Sentence, 
Sensibility, and Sensible) ,” and that on “SIMPLE.” Scholars in this field will 
consult all these essays with interest, but will not, I believe, find that much 
has been added to already available discussions. One of the peculiar charms of 
this book is the author’s courageous reliance on his own wide familiarity with 
primary texts, his cheerful independence of what anybody else in recent times 
may have been saying about the words which have attracted him. The In- 
troduction acknowledges the author’s debt to the N.E.D. But in the whole book 
I believe there are just three nods in the direction of any other secondary 
authority (one to Mr. Empson on “wit,” one to a classical scholar, and one 
to a Biblical). 

Lewis’s strategy is now and then quite adroitly a strategy of omission. Thus 
on p. 188 when Shakespeare (Richard III) is quoted about conscience making 
a man a coward, one of course reflects, “What about Hamlet ?”’—only to see on 
p. 207 that the better-known phrase has been deferred for the sake of one of 
Lewis’s fine distinctions of meaning. A similar principle perhaps was operating 
when at pp. 30-32 the discussion of “kind” in its “dangerous” modern sense 
arrives at Shakespeare but departs without the obvious quotation from Hamlet. 
So too “nature” as opposed to artifice manages a complete snub of Perdita, 
Polixenes, and Montaigne. Lewis has a shrewd preference for passages where 
words are actually and spontaneously being used, rather than passages where 
authors are waxing theoretical and tactical and talking about the meaning of 
words. Perhaps this accounts for, but I do not think it quite justifies, the 
complete omission of Hobbes (Leviathan I, viii), Locke, Blackmore, and 
Corbyn Morris from the discussion of “wit” or the only casual invocation of 
Addison and Johnson. In the same way, the discussion of “nature” as universal 
norm scarcely gains by being illustrated almost exclusively from Rymer. 

Some of these lacunae, as I have suggested, ought no doubt to be read as 
strategic or stylistic; they ought to elicit our knowing smile. But again an 
unhappy fear may arise that they are related to that other kind of independence, 
that resolute amateurism, which I have mentioned. There is not a little about 
this book that suggests a Spirit of St. Louis making its flight in 1960. The 
book, says Lewis, is based on “lectures given at Cambridge” and is “primarily 
addressed to students.” Student readers of these stimulating apéritifs will 
surely wish to proceed to the works of A. O. Lovejoy, Harold S. Wilson, E. N. 
Hooker, Richard Boys, C. B. Tinker, Lois Whitney, J. W. Beach, Murray W. 
Bundy, and various others who during the past thirty years have contributed 
substantially to the history of ideas and the lexicography connected with 
“nature,” “wit,” “sense,” and “simple.”—-W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 
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Lloyd, Roger [Bradshaigh]. The Borderland: An Exploration of 
Theology in English Literature. London: Allen & Unwin, 1960. 
Pp. 112. 

hex to Roger Pilkington in Contemporary Review, cxcvill, 705; in leading 
art. in TLS, July 29, p. 481. 


Loftis, John. Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding. 1959. 
Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 299-301. 

Rev. by Benjamin Boyce in South Atlantic Quarterly, LIx, 458-59; (with 
four other works) by George Falle in review art. (“Comedy and Society”) in 
University of Toronto Quarterly, xxx, 95-100; by John C. Hodges in MP, Lviu, 
134-35; by Claude E. Jones in MLQ, xxI, 270-71; briefly by William R. Me- 
Graw in Quarterly Journal of Speech, Xivi, 221-22; by Sybil Rosenfeld in 
Theatre Notebook, xv, 135-36; by Edward Rosenheim, Jr. in Journal of Modern 
History, Xxxt1, 160-61; by Arthur Sherbo in JEGP, Lix, 578-81; by John C. 
Stephens in Emory University Quarterly, xv1, 121; by Gaetano L. Vincitorio 
in Catholic Historical Review, XLVI, 113; (with another work) by Aubrey 
Williams in review art. (“Comic Art in the Eighteenth Century”) in Yale 
Review, xix, 454-57; briefly by Calhoun Winton in College English, xx, 56. 


The London Stage 1660-1800: A Calendar of Plays, Entertainments 
& Afterpieces Together with Casts, Boxr-Receipts and Contem- 
porary Comment Compiled from the Playbills, Newspapers and 
Theatrical Diaries of the Period, Part 2: 1700-1729. Edited with 
a Critical Introduction by Emmett L. Avery. Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1960. Vol. I: pp. elxxvii + 460 + elxxxi-eexii ; 
Vol. Il: pp. xiv + 461-1044 + xvii-xliii. 

Perhaps the first question that students of theatrical history will ask about 
this long-awaited work is, How does it compare with Genest? The simplest 
answer would be: Genest was concerned with the theatre and the drama, whereas 
The London Stage limits itself strictly to what was announced for performance 
in the playhouses and other places of entertainment. (Also, of course, Genest 
surveys a longer chronological span and does not confine himself to London.) 

During the early stages of preparation the collaborators on the new work 
sometimes thought of it as a revision of Genest. Wisely they abandoned this 
idea. Genest’s Account, though a monument of accurate scholarship, is so 
highly colored by his personal views that any considerable additions would 
have resulted in a monstrous patchwork structure. The final plan to register 
only the facts about specific performances, but to include all the performances 
for which there was any evidence, was the only feasible one considering the 
costs of present-day publishing. We already have competent modern guides 
to the drama, such as Professor Nicoll’s, and we shall undoubtedly have more; 
but Genest fails to list thousands of London performances before 1800 of 
which some record remains. Once the job which the authors of The London 
Stage have set themselves is completed, it need never be attempted again. 

The first section to be published, that compiled by Professor Avery, is ad- 
mirable in its major parts. The core of the work, the Calendar itself, has been 
constructed with great care. Jf a date in Avery conflicts with Genest or 
Nicoll’s Hand List, it will probably be found that Avery is right. For ex- 
ample, according to both Genest and Nicoll Mrs. Centlivre’s Gamester was 
performed at Drury Lane on 18 March 1709. But a glance at Avery’s Calendar 
reveals that there were no theatrical performances in London on this day because 
it was a Friday in Lent. No doubt it is safe to assume that everything in 
Avery’s entries is an accurate reflection of what appears in the newspaper 
advertisements and his other original sources; nevertheless it would have been 
a great convenience if the specific sources of every entry had been indicated, 
even though many entries are based on more than one source and the sources 
utilized for each season are enumerated. 

Certain noteworthy features of the Calendar have no counterparts in Genest. 
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The very full register of concerts and of operatic and dramatic performances in 
languages other than English will be invaluable for the musicologist and for 
the student of cultural influences. Likewise the procedure of listing (with 
some unimportant exceptions) the whole evening’s entertainment at all the play- 
houses—whether in the form of drama, song, or dance—has brought forth a 
wealth of factual information which will aid tremendously in many kinds of 
research. 

The decision to say nothing about the content of the plays appearing in the 
Calendar, however, while understandable, has some odd results. No reader 
of The London Stage, for example, will learn from it that Thomas Baker’s 
Hampstead Heath, produced at Drury Lane on 30 October 1705, is but a 
slight reworking of his An Act at Ozford, which was prohibited in the 
preceding year after it had reached rehearsal. An Act at Ozford, of course, 
is not eligible for the Calendar and is mentioned only in Mr. Avery’s Introduc- 
tion as a banned play that was later acted; but there is no intimation that it 
was connected with Hampstead Heath (Genest’s treatment of the relationship 
requires two pages). 

Mr. Avery’s General Introduction to his two volumes occupies 160 closely- 
packed pages. It could have been written only by a scholar who has spent 
years in learning what went on in the early eighteenth-century playhouse. 
Almost every reader will find that each division of this essay has something 
new to tell him, but unquestionably the most original contribution to knowledge 
is the section entitled “Theatrical Finances.” As an authority on the eight- 
eenth-century theatre as a business institution Mr. Avery is clearly in a class by 
himself. 

After examining the Introduction and the Calendar, one is unprepared for the 
indexes, which constitute the only serious blot on an otherwise fine achievement. 
They are so distressingly bad that it is painful for a sympathetic reviewer to 
point out their deficiencies. Let one example suffice for the inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies which occur over and over again. D’Urfey’s play entitled The 
History of the Rise and Fall of Massaniello is ascribed to Massinger (of all 
people!) in the index to Vol. I; it is listed as “Massaniello” and “Rise and Fall 
of M.” in separate entries and only as the latter under “Massinger, Philip.” 
In the index to Vol. II the play is assigned to the correct author but is listed 
only as “History of the Rise and Fall of M.” in a separate entry and under 
“D’Urfey, Thomas.” Could the same hands have worked on both indexes? 
Perhaps, because The Squire of Alsatia is attributed to Thomas Southerne in 
both. If there is ever a second printing of these volumes, the indexes must be 
done afresh, and at that time it would be wise to include the names of persons 
listed in the Calendar. Why they were excluded in a work of reference priced 
at fifty dollars a set and described on the dust-jacket as “well-indexed” is 
fortunately a question which a reviewer need not try to answer. 

—CHARLES B. Woops. 


Lueas, F [rank] L[aurence]. The Art of Living: Four Eighteenth- 
Century Minds: Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke, Benjamin 
Franklin. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 301. 

Rev. briefly by P. Baratier in Etudes anglaises, x1, 64; by Wilson O. 

Clough in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LxxxtIv, 108-09; 

(with another book) by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxvi, 311-12. 


Macklem, Michael. The Anatomy of the World: Relations be- 
tween Natural Science and Moral Law from Donne to Pope. 


1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 292-93; xxxrx, 301. 
Rev. by Herbert Weisinger in MLQ, xx1, 265-67. 


Maddison, Carol. Apollo and the Nine: A History of the Ode. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Routledge, 1960. Pp. 
x + 427. 
The history stops at Cowley. Rev. by Joseph G. Fucilla in JEGP, irx, 721-22; 
in TLS, March 18, p. 178. 
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Manuel, M. “The Life of Milton in ‘The History of King-Killers.’ ” 
N&Q, ccv (1960), 426. 
Malicious abridgment, in a volume of 1719, of Anthony Wood’s life of 
Milton. 


Maxwell, J. C. “Spifflicate.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 70. 
Query on the use of the term in the Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1749, 
p- 563. 


McBurney, William Harlin (comp.). A Check List of English 
Prose Fiction, 1700-1739. Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 154. 

An inclusive, scholarly catalogue of prose fiction published in the British 
Isles from 1600 to 1800 has long been needed. Arundell Esdaile’s List of 
English Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (1912) made a good 
beginning within its limits, but anyone attempting research in the field soon 
discovers its inadequacy. Chester N. Greenough’s interesting and still valuable 
lists in CBEL, II, of minor fiction from 1660 to 1800 were, as he explained, only 
a sampling of the 3500 titles which he and his assistants had collected in a 
card-catalogue of prose fiction, seen and not seen. In 1952 Charles C. Mish 
offered a mimeographed check-list of English prose fiction, original and trans- 
lated, from 1600 to 1700 (Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia). This work, strengthened by STC and Wing’s STC for 1641-1700, is 
in spite of its unpretentious organization and appearance a most valuable tool 
for scholars. Now William H. McBurney has produced a Check List of English 
Prose Fiction 1700-1789. 

As the flood of prose fiction swells, the problems of cataloguing increase. 
Mr. McBurney has decided to include only such books as are largely or wholly 
imaginary and only “works, by native authors or translators, which were first 
published in England between 1700 and 1739.” He excludes “short character 
sketches, jest books, topical pamphlets, dialogues, chap-books, and fictional 
pieces in periodicals,” and reprints of works first published before 1700. The 
organization is chronological. For each item he gives the complete printed 
title, names of printers and booksellers mentioned in the title-page, the number 
of pages, the form (octavo or duodecimo), the price, and when possible the shelf- 
number of a copy in at least one major library. For translations the original 
work is usually mentioned. For disputed or uncertain attributions of authorship, 
an authority is sometimes, though not always or consistently, given. In the 
ease of Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels the first edition is listed, but 
the complicated details of later editions are sensibly left to the specialists. 

Mr. McBurney includes innumerable titles not in Esdaile or Greenough. 
He has been cautious about attribution. He has told us where some of the 
rareties may be found; eleven libraries in the United States are drawn on as 
well as the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The volume accumulates a good deal of information about many items; yet 
the presentation is compact, the printing clear, the format handy. One an- 
ticipates that the book will be generally useful. 

For the compiler of a check-list for 1700-1739 Daniel Defoe is a principal 
author. One does not envy Mr. McBurney his duties here. Nor is it clear what 
principles he has adopted. Atalantis Major and Madagascar: or, Robert Drury’s 
Journal are attributed to Defoe without a doubt; History of Prince Mirabel’s 
Infancy, Rise and Disgrace is attributed to him on the authority of Charlotte 
Morgan (1911); The Four Years Voyages of Captain George Roberts is as- 
signed to him on the authority of Hutchins and Trent. But A Narrative of 
all the Robberies ... of John Sheppard (1724), attributed to Defoe by almost 
all students, is entered with no reference to Defoe. If this book and one 
other (#156) about Sheppard are included among prose fiction, why is The 
History of the Remarkable Life of John Sheppard (1724) omitted? And if 
Mr. McBurney is sure that Capt. Smith’s Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Jonathan Wild (1726) ought to be included as prose fiction, one is curious 
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about his grounds for thinking that the two books about Wild often attributed 
to Defoe are true biography and should therefore be omitted from this list. 
Mr. McBurney has decided that DeFoe’s History of the Life... of Mr. Duncan 
Campbell is prose fiction as are several other books dealing with that historical 
figure. 

One does not derogate, I trust, from the honor of this useful Check List if 
one expresses regret that it denies a place in its listing to reprints of books 
originally published before 1700. Since it includes new translations of works 
which in another translation had been published before 1700, the omission 
of new editions of other kinds of older books seems to distort the total picture. 
Where else are we easily to find such needed information? Nor is the Check 
List consistent in mentioning (#244) or not mentioning (#117) the fact that 
there had been an earlier translation. 

Presumably it was the principle of excluding “short character sketches” that 
caused the omission from the list of The Rise and Fall of Madam Coming-Sir 
(pp. 24, dated 1703 by Troyer), one of Ned Ward’s best pieces of fiction and a 
more story-like report on harlotry than #146 about Sally Salisbury. None of 
the announced rules seems to justify the exclusion of the 1706 edition of 
Gildon’s Post-Boy Robb’d of his Mail, which contains the previously unpub- 
lished Volume II as well as a very much altered version of Volume I. The 
Check List mentions only a 1719 edition. The puzzling admonition “See 
Aulnoy, 27” placed after #26 probably should read “See Aulnoy, 28 and 29.” 
A hint here that some of these letters are regarded by Rae Blanchard as 
authentic letters from Richard Steele would not have been amiss. 

But none of these considerations keeps the book from being a welcome 
addition to the scholar’s shelf of reference works—BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “Costume in King Lear.” Shakespeare 
Survey, xu (1960), 72-80; illus. 


Includes evidence from eighteenth-century plates and paintings. 


Miles, Josephine. Renaissance, Eighteenth-Century, and Modern 
Language in English Poetry: A Tabular View. University of 
California Press, 1960. Pp. iii + 73. 


Miner, Earl. “1660 and All That.” Hudson Review, xm (1960), 
612-17. 
A plea for a correction of ignorance of the period combined with a quick 
review article on seven works dealing with Restoration literature. 


Nash, George W. “An Early London Playbill.” Theatre Notebook, 
xIv (1959-60), 55. 
Playbill of 1718 in the Gabrielle Enthoven Theatre Collection. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Vol. VI: 
A Short-Title Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays Produced or 
Printed in England from 1660-1900. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 301. 

Rev. briefly by Geoffrey Bullough in English, x1, 24; by Myron Matlaw 
in Educational Theatre Journal, xi1, 149-50; by Thomas B. Stroup in PBSA, 

LIv, 139-40. 


Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. The Breaking of the Circle: Studies in 
the Effect of the “New Science” upon Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry. Revised edition. Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi + 216. 
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Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory. 
1959. Cf. PQ, xxx1x, 301-03. 
Rev. by D. C. Allen in Isis, LI, 222-23; by Alan D. McKillop in MP, Lvu, 
206-07; by Ernest Tuveson in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xix, 
108-09. 


O’Regan, M. J. “The Fair Beggar—Decline of a Baroque Theme.” 
MLR, tv (1960), 186-99. 
Concludes with Philip Ayres’s “On a Fair Beggar” in Lyric Poems (1687). 


Osselton, N. E. Branded Words in English Dictionaries before 
Johnson. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxix, 304. 
Rev. by Nils Erik Enkvist in Studia neophilologica, xxxtl, 347-48; by 
I[réne] S[imon] in Revue des langues vivantes, XXV1, 162-63; by Susie I. Tucker 
in NGQ, Ccv, 38-39. 


Page, Denys. “Richard Porson (1759-1808).” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, xtv (1959), 221-36. Also printed separately 
by the Oxford University Press in 1960. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, June 17, p. 390. 


Palmer, Philip Motley. The Influence of English on the German 
Vocabulary to 1800: A Supplement. (University of California 
Publications in Linguistics, VII, No. 2, pp. 39-72.) University 
of California Press, 1960. Pp. [42]. 


Papajewski, Helmut. “Die literarische Wertung Ovids am Ausgang 
des 17. und zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts.” Anglia, Lxxvm 
(1960), 422-48. 


Pinto, V. de S. “Libertines and Puritans: A Note on Some Lyrics of 
the Late Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries.” N&Q, 
ccv (1960), 224-26. 


Argues minor influences of Bunyan on Sedley and of Rochester on Watts. 


Pollard, Arthur. English Hymns. (Writers and Their Work, 123.) 
London: Longmans for the British Council and the National 
Book League, 1960. Pp. 64. 


Rau, Fritz. “Zur Gestalt des Tatler und Spectator:’ Kritischer 
Bericht.” Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, new ser., xX 
(1960), 401-19. 


Reeves, James. The Everlasting Circle. English Traditional Verse 
from the MSS of S. Baring-Gould, H. E. D. Hammond, and 
George B. Gardiner. London: Heinemann, 1960. Pp. xvi + 303. 

Folksong. Rev. by M. D[ean]-S[mith] in Music and Letters, xii, 370-74; in 

TLS, June 24, p. 396. 


Roberts, 8. C. Dr. Johnson and Others. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 296. 
Rev. by P. A. W. Collins in RES, new ser., x1, 96-97; by A. R. Humphreys in 
MIR, tv, 107-08; by M. Le Breton in Etudes anglaises, x1, 380-81. 
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Rgstvig, Maren-Sofie. The Happy Man. Vol. II. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 296. 
Rev. briefly by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., x1, 119. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. The Theatre of the London Fairs in the 18th 
Century. Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 194; 
8 plates. 


Schaal, David G. “The English Background of American Rehearsal- 
Direction Practices in the Eighteenth Century.” Educational 
Theatre Journal, xm (1960), 262-69. 

Since most of the actors were English, American practices followed English 
as much as possible. 


Scheurweghs, G. “English Grammars in Duteh and Dutch Gram- 
mars in English Before 1800.” English Studies, xt1 (1960), 
129-67. 


Schmidt-Hidding, Wolfgang. Sieben Meister des literarischen 
Humors in England und Amerika, Heidelberg: Quelle und 
Meyer, 1959. Pp. 168. 

Chapters on Fielding and Sterne. Rev. by Martin Dolch in Die neueren 

Sprachen, 1x, 100-102; by Werner Habicht in Anglia, Lxxvitl, 119-20. 


Seventeenth-Century Songs and Lyrics. Edited from the Original 
Musie Manuscripts by J. P. Cutts. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 304. 
Rev. by McD. Emslie in MLR, tv, 430-31; by J. C. Maxwell in N&Q, ccv, 
436-37. 


Simon, Iréne. “Saxonism and the Hard-Words Dictionaries.” Revue 
des langues vivantes, xxv1 (1960), 411-20. 
Seventeenth-century dictionaries and the praise of the “pure” Saxon sources 
of English. 


Sloane, William. “Chaucer, Milton, and the Rev. William Stukeley, 
M.D.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 220-22. 
Allusions by Stukeley (the antiquary, 1687-1765) in the Stukeley Family 
Memoirs, published in part by the Surtees Society in the nineteenth century. 


Spector, Robert Donald. “The Monthly and Its Rival.” Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, txrv (1960), 159-61. 
Changes in coverage of foreign books, painting, and engraving forced by 
competition from Critical Review. 


“Statues, Busts, Monuments and Wax Portraits of Theatrical In- 
terest.” Theatre Notebook, xtv (1960), 123-26; illus. 
Excerpted from Rupert Gunnis, Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851. 


Stratman, Carl J. “Unpublished Dissertations in the History and 
Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957 [Parts IV, V].” Bulletin of 
Bibliography and Magazine Notes, xxu (1959), 237-40; xxm 
(1960), 15-20. 
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Tave, Stuart M. The Amiable Humorist: A Study in the Comic 
Theory and Criticism of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries, University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 304. 

Professor Tave traces the course of a slow but decisive revolution in literary 
theory and taste. At the outset, during the ascendancy of Restoration comedy 
and satire, laughter was usually punitive and wit normally thought an emana- 
tion from ill-nature. At the end laughter was accepted as an expression, not 
merely of good-nature but of the comprehensive soul of man, and wit had been 
absorbed into humor. Amiability, eccentricity, and the rapport of tears and 
cheerfulness were established values. The way had been prepared for Dickens’ 
triumphs in fusing merriment and tenderness. Professor Tave’s description of 
the beginning and the end of this revolution will surprise few readers; these 
have long been spectacular points in literary history. The value of his work 
lies in his careful and witty exposition of the development, the lines of force, 
the modifications and combinations, the shifts in ethical speculation which make 
up the substance of so complete a change. 

What was “amiable humor” and who were the “amiable humorists?” Pro- 
fessor Tave devised the first phrase to name “a new group of conventions” by 
which deviations from the norm, once censoriously treated, came to be regarded 
as “objects of delight and love.” The term “amiable humorists” seems to be 
widely inclusive. Falstaff, Don Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, Parson Adams, 
Dr. Primrose, Uncle Toby, and many lesser characters were adopted, some- 
times with the alterations of imposed understanding, into this honorable 
company and likewise the writers who created such characters and the theore- 
ticians who worked out the rationale for their being preferred. Even included 
perhaps were those members of the ever-expanding reading public who welcomed 
the changes and demanded more. 

Professor Tave could easily have written a longer book, for the movement 
which he traces was closely cognate with others, both rising and falling. Serious 
wit and punitive laughter were manifestations of the varie ty of humanism on 
whose behalf the Seriblerus brotherhood and Henry Fielding fought their 
desperate rear-guard action. The spate of popular ethical speculation which 
bore up benevolence to the double eminence of supreme value and the supreme 
pleasure principle—what Fielding described as “the glorious lust of doing 
good”—was a necessary concomitant of the triumph of amiable humor. Earlier 
had come the campaign to discredit the heroic ideal, a campaign actually begun 
in force early in the seventeenth century. It was necessary that there be a long 
preparation of propaganda before Pope could assert, with little fear of contra- 
diction— 


Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 


No precise equation can be formulated between astringent wit and self- 
assertive power. But they have in common at least the vaunting of the few 
who are superior over the many who are subordinate. Professor Tave shows that 
a desire to refute or neutralize Hobbes’s idea that laughter is a “sudden glory” 
motivated much of the revision of comic theory. “Similarly, good nature had 
been a recognized virtue throughout the Restoration, but in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries it bee ame more and more a dominant virtue 
and dominant in particular over wit” (p. 20). It became dominant also, 
by reiteration and sentimental appeal if not by merit, over exclusionary and 
predatory ve or “greatness,” such as Fielding embodied in Jonathan Wild. 
In his preface Professor Tave states: “The history of the idea of humor 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries can be read as part of the 
larger histories of aesthetics, of nature and of human nature, of man’s rela- 
tion to his fellow man and to God. ” Though he could not in a single book 
narrate these histories, he is remarkably successful in making the significant 
connections between his material and its wide-ranging associations. 
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Professor Tave’s subject, however, forced him to omit or minimize certain 
kinds of consideration often found in discussions of comedy and humor. Much 
as he might have wished otherwise, he could not include in his treatment of the 
amiable humorists—Falstaff and others previously named—their part in the 
artistic constructs in which they first appeared. There is always a tendency 
for enraptured readers to free their darling characters from the original con- 
fines and to give them an independent and expanding life. This fabrication of 
being is no doubt the more energetic when the characters are—or can be made 
into—exemplars of so cherished a value as benevolence. Clearly the theore- 
ticians and critics with whom Professor Tave is concerned assumed that comedy 
is a function of ethics and that its affective power is primary. He recognizes 
that they were much concerned with problems of content and tendency, very 
little with artistic form. Hence he cannot but neglect the several generic em- 
bodiments of the comic spirit as well as the psychic operation of comic per- 
ception within a work of art. He was debarred from taking advantage of the 
valuable work of Aubouin, Chapiro, Lalo, Souriau, Victoroff, and other recent 
contributors to the ‘intellectualist’ theory of comedy. 

The English genius—reputedly unique to the national sensibility—for bring- 
ing together opposites in comedy and humor has been many times remarked, 
by critics who admire it and by those who find it bewildering. Professor Tave’s 
book provides an illuminating and well-documented study of the process by 
which this genius came to a conspicuous expression in literary theory, practice, 
and taste.—W. R. IRWIN. 


Thorpe, James. “Friend to Mrs. Piozzi: Penelope Pennington in 
Miniature.” Princeton University Library Chronicle, xx1 (1960), 
105-10. 


Based on letters in the Princeton University Library. 


Tucker, Susie I. “Visitation, Guetre: Two Pre-Datings.” N&Q, ccv 
(1960), 343. 


“Visitation” in The World, 1754; “guetres” (gaiters) in The World, 1756. 


Wasserman, Earl R. The Subtler Language: Critical Readings of 
Neo-classic and Romantic Poems. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxtx, 305-06. 
Rev. by Edward E. Bostetter in Criticism, 0, 216-19; briefly by W[alter] M. 
C[rittenden] in Personalist, xii, 531-32; by Frank Kermode in JEGP, LIx, 
264-66. 


Watt, Ian. The Rise of the Novel. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 304-06; 
Xxxvil, 298; xxxrx, 306. 
Rev. by Curtis Carroll Davis in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XVII, 
425-26; by John Robert Moore in MLQ, Xx1, 373-75; by Robert Weimann in 
Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, vil, 315-17. 


Wedgwood, C[icely] V[eronica]. Poetry and Politics under the 
Stuarts. (Clark Lectures, 1958.) Cambridge University Press, 
1960. Pp. vii + 220. 

Rev. by Maurice Ashley in Listener, Lx111, 415; briefly by L. L. B. in Anglican 
Theological Review, XL, 387; by Roy Fuller in London Magazine, vir (Aug.), 
79-81; by J. C. Maxwell in NG-Q, ccv, 437; by George L. Mosse in William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xviI, 270-71; briefly by B. Evan Owen in Contem- 
porary Review, cxcvil, 519-20; in TLS, April 8, p. 226; discussed in leading 
art. in TLS, April 1, p. 209. 

This lively and well-documented chronicle by a skilful historian was origi- 
nally presented as the Clark Lectures at Cambridge in 1958. It surveys the 
period from the accession of James I to the Revolution of 1688, and takes 
into account poetry at a variety of levels, from polished courtly verse to popu- 
lar doggerel. Writing professedly as a historian rather than “a student of 
literature proper,’ Miss Wedgwood’s most considerable achievement is perhaps 
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her demonstration of the fluctuating relationship between popular and sophisti- 
eated writing, two streams which she sees coming together during the Civil War 
and the years just afterward. That this confluence occurred at this time, 
she believes, was no accident, since it was in the 1640’s that “the rigid hierarchic 
social structure” was shaken by war and “ordinary men” began to express freely 
their religious and political opinions. 

If Miss Wedgwood interprets “poetry” in a broad sense, she is more 
restrictive in the meaning she attaches to “politics,” and she limits her dis- 
cussion almost entirely to topical verse, serious or mocking, for which public 
events and issues provided theme and occasion. In accordance with this criterion 
she is able to describe and quote at some length such poems as The Apollyonists 
and The Hind and the Panther, but finds no need to mention Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, or Samson Agonistes, in which political attitudes, though 
undeniably present, appear less centrally and less overtly. She does indeed 
quote Milton—part of St. Peter’s speech in Lycidas, and two complete sonnets— 
but at three different places and without discussing Milton’s political principles. 
Similarly, she is able to dismiss most of Jonson’s masques as “spectacles with 
no didactic content”—a description which conforms with this conception of 
didacticism and politics, though it would surely be surprising in any other 
context. 

The discussion is directed to a general audience rather than historical or 
literary specialists, and for such a general audience it is pitched at just the 
right key to interest and delight. If doubts are left with the more leisurely 
or specialized reader, these may well concern some of the value-judgments ex- 
pressed and implied. Thus the court poets of the early Stuart period not 
only failed to foresee or prevent the Civil War; they are also accountable for 
writing many things which may be held up to scorn or gentle ridicule, especially 
when quoted by fragments, and Miss Wedgwood makes effective use of her 
opportunities. It is only in a later chapter, while commenting even less 
favorably on the court poets of a later time, that she finds occasion to consider 
another side of the matter: the Restoration poets, she argues, worked in a 
convention essentially decorative, “not aiming—as their predecessors had done— 
to strike at some dazzling truth at the heart of all this exaggeration.” And 
she suggests that the key may lie in the possibility that the earlier court poets, 
flattery apart, were “still hoping for some revelation.” They truly believed in 
Divine Right; their attitude toward the King had something of the fervor and 
intensity of their attitude to God; Charles I sincerely thought of himself as 
God’s vice-gerent; and “to that extent the poetic compliments which placed 
him among the stars and bestowed cosmic significance on the births, deaths, and 
marriages in his family were related to political ideas seriously and passionately 
held.” This is finely and generously put; but it is separated by a hundred pages 
from the main discussion of the poets concerned, which leaves a different im- 
pression. 

Miss Wedgwood points out that this is the first attempt to treat her subject 
as a whole. Among the many virtues of her book is its power to suggest possi- 
bilities beyond what it actually undertakes to accomplish—RHODES DUNLAP. 


White, Erie Walter. “The Rehearsal of an Opera.” Theatre Note- 
book, xtv (1960), 79-90; illus. 
Background of a group of paintings related to the Strawberry Hill “Re- 
hearsal of an Opera,” attributed to Marco Ricci and depicting Mrs. Tofts and 
Nicolini, among others. 


Williamson, George. Seventeenth-Century Contexts. London: Faber, 
1960. Pp. 291. 
Two previously unpublished essays, nine essays reprinted from scholarly 
—_ Rev. by Helen Gardner in Listener, Lx1v, 390; in TLS, Aug. 26, 
p- 547. 


Wilson, F. P. Seventeenth-Century Prose: Five Lectures. University 
of California Press, 1960. Pp. 129. 
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Wilson, John Harold. All the King’s Ladies. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 
299; xxxrx, 306. 
Rev. by Edward A. Langhans in Shakespeare Quarterly, X1, 375-76. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 
(See also Sir Richard Steele) 


Bloom, Edward A. and Lillian D. Bloom. “Addison on ‘Moral Habits 
of the Mind.’” JHI, xx1 (1960), 409-27. 


Virtue, intellect, education, the passions, etc. 


Friedman, Albert B. “Addison’s Ballad Papers and the Reaction to 
Metaphysical Wit.” Comparative Literature, xm (1960), 1-13. 
Relates the ballad papers to the papers on wit in the Spectator and places 
them in the context of the continental uses of popular poetry as a stick to 
beat “Gothic” (metaphysical or baroque) taste. A most valuable corrective 
for those to whom Addison’s papers still “represent the romantic lapse of a 
neoclassic critic.” 


Mark Akenside 


Dietrich, Herbert J., Jr. “Mark Akenside: Eighteenth-Century 
Physician-Poet.” Transactions and Studies of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, ser. 4, xxvu1 (1960), 46-49. 

Considers Akenside’s standing as a physician and evaluates his Latin treatise 

Ortu ea incremento foetus humani. 


Jane Austen 


Bradbrook, Frank W. “Dr. Johnson and Jane Austen.” N&Q, ccv 


(1960), 108-12. 
Vague parallels in theme and attitude. Cf. corr. by H. J. Haden, ibid., 
p. 271. 


Bramer, George R. “The Setting in Emma.” College English, xx 
(1960), 150-56. 


Elsbree, Langdon. “Jane Austen and the Dance of Fidelity and 
Complaisance.” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, xv (1960), 113-36. 


Halliday, E. M. “Narrative Perspective in Pride and Prejudice.” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, xv (1960), 65-71. 


Laski, Marghanita. “Some Words from ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ ” 
N&Q, cov (1960), 312. 


Mastin, W. R. “Emma: A Definition of Virtue.” English Studies in 
Africa, 11 (1960), 21-30. 
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Martin, W. R. “Sensibility and Sense: A Reading of Persuasion.” 
English Studies in Africa, m (1960), 119-30. 


Robert Bage 


Bage, Robert. Hermsprong, or, Man As He Is Not. Drawings by 
Cecil Keeling. London: Folio Society, 1960. Pp. ix + 262; 9 
plates. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Sept. 2, p. 567. 


Wiliam Beckford 


Alexander, Boyd. “William Beckford, Man of Taste.” History 
Today, x (1960), 686-94. 


Chapman, Guy. “ ‘The Story of Al Raoui.’” Corr. in TLS, Nov. 25, 
1960, p. 759. 
Contests Boyd Alexander’s attribution of the tale to Beckford; see Yale 
University Library, below. 


Parreaux, André. “Beckford et le Portugal: une patrie pour 
Vimagination et la sensibilité.” Bulletin des études portugatses 
et de U'Institut Francais au Portugal, new ser., xx1 (1959 for 
1958), 97-155, 


Parreaux, André. William Beckford, auteur de “Vathek’’ (1760- 
1844): Etude de la création littéraire. Paris: Nizet, 1960. Pp. 


oli, 
Rev. by John Carter in Book Collector, 1x, 473-74, 477-78. 


Yale University Library. William Beckford of Fonthill. Writer, 
Traveller, Collector, Caliph, 1760-1844, A Brief Narrative and 
Catalogue of an Exhibition to Mark the Two Hundredtlr Anni- 
versary of Beckford’s Birth by Howard R. Gotlieb, with the 
Previously Unpublished Journal Kept by William Beckford in 
1794 Edited by Boyd Alexander. Yale University Library, 1960. 
Pp. 100; 10 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 699. See Chapman, above. 


Aphra Behn 


Ramsaran, J. A. “ ‘Oroonoko’: A Study of the Factual Elements.” 
N&Q, cov (1960), 142-45. 


Richard Bentley 


Hulshoff Pol, Elfriede. Some Letters of Richard Bentley. Published 
from the University Library, Leyden. ... Leyden: E. J. Brill, 
1959. Pp. 36. 
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George Berkeley 


Bracken, Harry M. “Berkeley and Mental Acts.” Theoria, A Swedish 
Journal of Philosophy and Psychology, xxvi (1960), 140-46. 


Bracken, Harry M. “Berkeley on the Immortality of the Soul.” 
Modern Schoolman, xxxvui (1960), 77-94, 197-212. 


Bracken, Harry M. The Early Reception of Berkeley’s Immaterial- 
ism, 1710-1733. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 308. 

Rev. (with another book) by Walter B. Carter in Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, XX1, 271-72; briefly by Ronald W. Hepburn in Church 
Quarterly Review, CLXI, 256; by Geoffrey Hunter in Mind, LxIx, 420-22; by 
A. A. Luce in article listed below. 


Carr, H. Wildon, “Berkeley and Dr. Johnson: An Imaginary 
Dialogue.” Personalist, xi1 (1960), 13-14. 


Conroy, Graham P. “Berkeley and Education in America.” JH], 
xxi (1960), 211-21. 


Furlong, E. J. “An Ambiguity in Berkeley’s Principles.” Herma- 
thena, xciv (1960), 84-102. 


Gossman, L. “Berkeley, Hume, and Maupertuis.” French Studies, 
xiv (1960), 304-24. 
Unlike the majority of the philosophes, Maupertuis was sympathetic to 
Berkeley and to the speculative aspects of Hume, but better adapted to use 
Berkeley than Hume. 


Hutchinson, T. W. “George Berkeley as Economist: A Comment.” 
Journal of Political Economy, txvim (1960), 302-07. 
Comment concerns article by Ian D. 8S. Ward (cf. PQ, xxx1x, 309). See Ian 
D. 8. Ward, “Reply,” pp. 307-10. 


Kaufman, Paul, “Establishing Berkeley’s Authorship of ‘Guardian’ 
Papers.” PBSA, tiv (1960), 181-83. 
Evidence from a letter to Bishop Percy from Dr. George Berkeley, Jr., 
probably quoting from family papers, against denial of Berkeley’s authorship as 
argued by A. A. Luce (Mind, Lit [1943], 247-63). 


Leroy, André-Louis. George Berkeley. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 309. 

Rev. (with another book) by Walter B. Carter in Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, XX1, 271-72; by Willis Doney in Philosophical Review, Lxrx, 
253-55; by A. A. Luce in article listed below. 


Linnell, John. “Berkeley’s Siris.” Personalist, xi1 (1960), 5-12. 


Luce, A. A. “Berkeleian Studies in America and France with an 
Appendix on a New Letter about Berkeley’s Father.” Herma- 
thena, xctv (1960), 39-55. 

The two books discussed by Mr. Luce are H. M. Bracken’s Early Reception of 

— Immaterialism and André-Louis Leroy’s George Berkeley, both listed 

above. 
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Vesey, G. N. A. “Berkeley and Sensations of Heat.” Philosophical 
Review, Lxtx (1960), 201-10. 
Hugh Blair 
Little, G. L. ““A Note on Wordsworth and Blair.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 
254-55. 


A verbal similarity between the Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres and 
the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 


William Blake 


Adams, Hazard. “Reading Blake’s Lyries.” Texas Studies in Litera- 
ture and Language, 1 (1960), 18-37. 


Bentley, Gerald E., Jr. “Additions to Blake’s Library.” Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, uxtv (1960), 595-605. 


Blake, William. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. London: 
Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust; Collins, 1960. 
Pp. 8; 27 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 840. 


Blake, William, Visions of the Daughters of Albion. London: 
Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust; Collins, 1959. 
Pp. [7]; 11 colored plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 16. 


Blunt, Sir Anthony [Frederick]. The Art of William Blake. 1959. 
Cf. PQ, xxxtx, 310. 
Rev. by T. 8S. R. Boase in Listener, Lx, 983; by Geoffrey Keynes in 
Criticism, 11, 306-08; by J. M. in Connoisseur, CxivI, 266-67; in TLS, June 10, 
p. 364. 


Daughtery, James Henry. William Blake. London: Macmillan; New 
York: Viking, 1960. Pp. 128; 21 reproductions. 


Digby, George Wingfield. Symbol and Image in William Blake. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 312 ; xxxrx, 310. 
Rev. (critically) by Albert S. Roe in Art Bulletin, xLm, 79-81; see reply by 
Digby, ibid., p. 315; and Roe, pp. 315-16. 


Erdman, David V. “Reliques of the Contemporaries of William 
Upeott, ‘Emperor of Autographs.’” Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, uxtv (1960), 581-87; 2 plates. 


Gleckner, Robert F. “Blake’s Thel and the Bible.” Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, uxtv (1960), 573-80. 


Gleckner, Robert F. The Piper and the Bard. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxx1x, 
310-12. 
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Rev. by F. W. Bateson in Criticism, 11, 309-12; by Lodwick Hartley in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, LIx, 297-99; by E. J. Rose in Dalhousie Review, xi, 405-07; 
by Warren Stevenson in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxvil, 488. 


Grant, John E. “The Art and Argument of ‘The Tyger.’” Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, u (1960), 38-60. 


Kemper, Claudette. “The Interlinear Drawings in Blake’s Jer- 
usalem.” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, uxtv (1960), 
588-94; 5 illus. in text. 


Kemper, F. C. “Blake, Wicksteed, and the Wicked Swan.” N&Q, 
ccv (1960), 100-101. 
Associates the swan of Plate 11 in Jerusalem with the swan as alchemical 
symbol. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. “Blake’s ‘Holy Thursday’ in Anne and Jane 
Taylor’s City Scenes.” Book Collector, rx (1960), 75-76. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. “Blake’s Miniatures.” Special art. in TLS, Jan. 
29, 1960, p. 72. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘“Blake’s Visionary Heads & the Ghost of a Flea.” 
Sulletin of the New York Public Inbrary, tx1v (1960), 567-72; 
9 ‘ + 
2 plates. 


Miner, Paul. “The Polyp as a Symbol in Blake.” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 1 (1960), 198-205. 


Nathan, Norman. “Blake and Nontheism.” PMLA, txxv (1960), 
147. 
Criticism of comment in Harold Bloom’s “Dialectic in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell,” PMLA, Lxxtl (1958), 501-04. 


Nathan, Norman. “Blake’s Infant Sorrow.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 
99-100. 


Petter, Henri. Enitharmon, 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 303. 
Rev. by Helmut Vierbrock in Anglia, Lxxvi (1959), 363-65. 


Raine, Kathleen. Blake and England. (Founders’ Memorial Lecture, 
Girton College, 20 February 1960.) Cambridge: Heffer, 1960. 
Pp. 27. 


Ryskamp, Charles. “A Blake Collection for Princeton.” Princeton 
University Library Chronicle, xx1 (1960), 172-75. 
Acquisition of the collection of Mrs. Gerard B. Lambert. 


Sewter, A. C. “William Blake and the Art of the Book.” Manchester 
Review, vir (1960), 360-73. 
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Stevenson, W. H. “The Shaping of Blake’s ‘America.’” MZR, tv 
(1960), 497-503. 


James Boswell 
(See also Lyall in Section II above) 


Hart, Francis R. “Boswell and the Romanties: A Chapter in the 
History of Biographical Theory.” ELH, xxvu (1960), 44-65. 
Boswell’s popularity among romantic critics is seen in relation to the cult of 

personality. 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr., and Frederick A. Pottle (eds.). Boswell 
for the Defence, 1769-1774. 1959 [published in London by 
Heinemann in 1960]. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 313. 

Rev. by C. Colleer Abbott in Listener, LxIv, 647; by Gwin J. Kolb (“In- 
stallment VI: Boswell the Advocate’) in Virginia Quarterly Review, XXXVI, 
307-10; by V. S. Pritchett in New Statesman, Lx, 663-64; by Clarence Tracy 
in Queen's Quarterly, Lxvul, 487-88; (with affected boredom) in TLS, Oct. 14, 
p. 663. 


Robert Boyle 
Boas, Marie. Robert Boyle and Seventeenth-Century Chemistry. 


1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 304; xxxrx, 313. 
Rev. by H. F. Kearney in Jrish Historical Studies, xu, 89-90; by Henry L. 


Leicester in Isis, LI, 111-12; by Stanko Miholic in Archives internationales 
d’histoire des sciences, Xr (1959), 188-90. ; 


Birley, Robert. “Robert Boyle’s Head Master at Eton.” Notes and 

Records of the Royal Society of London, xm (1958), 104-14. 

John Harrison, Head Master when Boyle arrived in 1635. A list is given of 
scientific books in his library. 


Hunter, Richard A., and Ida Macalpine. “William Harvey and 
Robert Boyle.” Notes and Records of the Royal Society of 
London, x1 (1958), 115-27. 

Maddison, R. E. W. “A Tentative Index of the Correspondence of 


the Honourable Robert Boyle, F. R. 8S.” Notes and Records of 
the Royal Society of London, xm (1958), 128-201. 


John Brown 


Roberts, S. C. “Some Uncollected Authors XXIV : ‘Estimate’ Brown, 
1715-1776.” Book Collector, 1x (1960), 180-87. 


John Bunyan 


Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XX XIII: John Bun- 
yan, 1628-1688.” Book Collector, rx (1960), 53-55; illus. 
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Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s Progress from This World to That 
Which Is to Come. Edited by James Blanton Wharey. Second 
Edition Revised by Roger Sharrock. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960. Pp. exviii + 365. 

For Wharey’s edition (1928), see PQ, 1x, 183. Rev. in middle art. in TLS, 

April 29, p. 272. 


Frye, Roland Mushat. God, Man, and Satan. Patterns of Christian 
Thought and Life in “Paradise Lost,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the Great Theologians, Princeton University Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 184. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress and the Christian Life, 


, 


> pp. 95-167. 


Honig, Edwin. Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory. North- 
western University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 210. 

Includes an analysis of Pilgrim’s Progress. Rev. by Monroe C. Beardsley in 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xvi, 531-32; by H. L. in Comparative 
Literature, X11, 177-78; by Robert D. Spector in Western Humanities Review, 
xIv, 108-09. 


Iser, Wolfgang. “Bunyans Pilgrim’s Progress: Die kalvinistische 
Heilsgewissheit und die Form des Romans.” Festschrift fiir 
Walter Bulst. Heidelberg: Winter, 1960. Pp. 279-304. 


Price, Lawrence Marsden. “The Pilgrim Journeys of Bunyan and 
Heinrich Jung-Stilling.” Comparative Literature, xm (1960), 
14-18. 

Bunyan as a literary ancestor (with Sterne) of the lengthy German novel, 

Das Heimweh, written 1793-94. 


Edmund Burke 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. I. Edited by Thomas 
W. Copeland. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 305-06 ; xxxrx, 314. 

Rev. by H. Trevor Colbourn in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, UXXxIv, 97-98; by Herbert Davis in RES, new ser., x1, 219-21; 
by Robert Halsband in JEGP, ix, 156-58; by Thomas D. H. Mahoney in 
Catholic Historical Review, XLVI, 220-22; by R. R. Sedgwick in EHR, ixxv, 
135-36; by David Spring in MLN, Lxxv, 160-62; by W. F. M. Stewart in 
Queen’s Quarterly, LXvIl, 146-47; by Maureen Wall in Irish Historical Studies, 
xl, 71-75; by John C. Weston, Jr. in Ethics, uxx, 249-51; (with other books) 
in front art. in TLS, June 17, pp. 377-78. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. 11: July 1768—June 
1774. Edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. Cambridge University 
Press; University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xxiii + 567. 

Rev. by J. T. Boulton in N&Q, ccv, 316, 319-20; by Ian Christie in History 
XLV, 269-70; (with another work) by Carl B. Cone in William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., xvi, 539-41; by Alfred F. Havighurst in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, cccxx (Sept.), 164-65; by 
Walter D. Love in AHR, Lxvi, 198-99; by Ernest C. Mossner in Dalhousie 
Review, XL, 425, 427; by Stanley D. Rose in American Political Science Review, 
Liv, 1012; (with other books) in front art. in TLS, June 17, pp. 377-78. 

The second of the projected ten volumes under the general editorship of 
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Thomas W. Copeland appeared on schedule. Volume I was noticed in this 
bibliography for 1959. Of the 253 letters in Volume II, exclusive of those 
quoted in headnotes, tailnotes, and footnotes, 185 are wholly or in part Burke’s. 
Fifty-five of Burke’s have not been published previously, and many more 
(those to O’Hara) only recently have been discovered and published by Hoff- 
man. For the period covered by this volume, the Correspondence of 1844 in- 
cluded less than one-fourth as many letters. 

These letters derive from a period of Burke’s sanguine hopes and at the 
same time severe disappointments. By 1768 his initial success in oratory and 
debate was developing into a just celebrity, he was proving himself a valuable 
man of business in Parliament and in the Rockingham party, and he was about 
to purchase Gregories and become a gentleman farmer. The letters reflect 
also the collapse of the India stock, to the Burkes’ great financial misfortune, 
and in politics the accession of Lord North and the fading of Burke’s hopes 
for office. The volume ends just after the speech on American Taxation and 
shortly before Burke’s election to Parliament for Bristol. 

The editor, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, is a historian of 
British commercial history of the time when Burke was a significant participant. 
Her introduction, headnotes, and footnotes are rich and impressive, not only 
in abundance of annotation and range of resources, but in restraint. Relevance 
and illumination are the criteria, strictly observed. An interim index of names 
is included, pending the appearance of a full index of names and subjects in 
the final volume.—DOoNALD C. BRYANT. 


The Philosophy of Edmund Burke: A Selection from His Speeches 
and Writings. Edited, with an Introduction, by Louis I. Bred- 
vold and Ralph G. Ross. University of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. 
vii + 276. 


Canavan, Francis P. S.J. The Political Reason of Edmund Burke. 
Duke University Press for the Lilly Endowment Research 
Program in Christianity and Politics, 1960. Pp. xvi + 222. 

Rev. by A. Cobban in History, xLv, 270; by Morton J. Frisch in American 
Political Science Review, Liv, 739-41; by Ronald F. Howell in Journal of 
Politics, Xxul, 730-32; by Thomas H. D. Mahoney in AHR, Lxv, 956; (with 
other books) in front art. in TLS, June 17, pp. 377-78. 

Scholars experience difficulties in translating Burke’s eloquent expressions into 
their own words. Books and articles about his thought often consist of arrange- 
ments of quotations and close paraphrases, suffused unavoidably with Burke’s 
passions. 3ecause he never ordered his thoughts in a single work, such ar- 
rangements are useful, but they are likely to be weak in analysis. A recent 
example of this kind of book is Charles Parkin’s The Moral Basis of Burke’s 
Political Thought (1956). Father Canavan deserves commendation for avoid- 
ing Parkin’s example. His book is succinct, calm, clearly written, well or- 
ganized, sufficiently concrete, respectful but not adulatory, and presents a 
sensible analysis of Burke’s thought that is more comprehensive than the title 
suggests. 

Father Canavan identifies Burke’s thought with the Christian natural law 
tradition. Burke had encountered this tradition in his studies at Trinity 
College (Appendix A), and to Father Canavan the “resemblance” between it 
and his “mature political thought” (p. 210) which “moved within the frame- 
work of a rational and moral universe” (p. 23) can hardly have been coin- 
cidental. For Burke, there was an “intelligible universal order” (p. 23) created 
by God, and within the limits of his finite abilities it was man’s duty to build a 
civil order in conformity with this natural moral order. Father Canavan admits 
a logical problem in all of this. He makes it clear that Burke’s metaphysical 
formulation, which he “took for granted” (p. 45), was not consistent with a 
sensist epistemology derived from Locke, and he concedes that Burke leaped 
over the contradiction involved in holding simultaneously an empirical theory 
of knowledge and a metaphysics that could not be verified from sensory ex- 
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perience. Father Canavan has given us the best of all reasons why Burke can- 
not be classified as a systematic political philosopher. 

But Burke would have been the last person to worry about this. His “pre- 
occupation was pre-eminently practical” (p. 5). His chief concern, like 
Father Canavan’s in this book, was with the function of political reason or 
prudence as the intelligent agent which in the historical process and under 
divine providence enables men to build a civil order in harmony with the 
divinely ordained moral order “in which God and nature intended men to live” 
(p. 191). For Burke the politician the problem was to apply moral precepts 
to historical situations in order to achieve the good social order. For interpret- 
ers of Burke, the problem is to understand and try to explain his application 
of his guiding principles and to determine wherein they were sufficient or in- 
adequate. “One may easily disagree with the practical conclusions to which 
3urke came in facing the political problems of his day, and yet find wisdom 
in the way in which he came to those conclusions” (p. 194). 

In elucidating the manner in which Burke’s practical reason guided his 
judgments about the world’s business, Father Canavan explains Burke’s thought 
upon tradition, prescription, prejudice, the nature and legitimacy of authority, 
forms of government, the importance of circumstances and consequences, and 
his doctrine of change. The analysis of Burke’s ideas on social change reveals 
a gradualist, not a blind reactionary. Yet like most commentators on Burke, 
Father Canavan finds inconsistency between his doctrine of change and his 
hostility to even a mild parliamentary reform. And so, he says, Burke lacked 
“vision for future development” and had insufficient “faith in divine providence 
extending beyond the boundary of the present” (p. 188). This emphasis upon 
Burke’s opposition to parliamentary reform is not proper, it seems to me. 
In the context of his view of the nature of man and society and of the British 
constitution, Burke would have been inconsistent had he supported parliamen- 
tary reform. 

Within the framework of the natural law tradition, Burke’s thought, as the 
larger portion of Father Canavan’s book emphasizes, was historical, traditional, 
and prescriptive. Father Canavan does not consider Burke a historicist but his 
arguments fail to remove the suspicion that for Burke the sacred charters 
of English history, enshrining the principles of the British constitution, were 
the supreme manifestations of the working of divine providence in the affairs 
of men. If Burke’s ideal social order was the one which conformed most closely 
to the universal moral order, his writings clearly indicate to me that he 
thought the eighteenth-century order achieved the ideal. And it was the 
product of British historical experience, informed by the practical reason 
of British statesmen since the time of Magna Carta. As J. G. A. Pocock has 
recently reminded us in The Historical Journal, IIIT (1960), 125-143, Burke 
and the seventeenth-century lawyers were close kinsmen. The resemblance 
between Burke and Matthew Hale, for example, raises doubts about Father 
Canavan’s rejection of Burke’s historicism and his treatment of Burke’s doctrine 
of divine providence. In the end it is history rather than the unverifiable 
assertions about providence and the natural law which justifies Burke’s 
eighteenth-century social order. 

The appeal to history comes out as clearly in Burke’s thought about the 
Church of England as in his discussions of the constitution. Burke loved the 
church as an agency for promoting domestic tranquillity more than he 
admired it as an embodiment of religious truth. This is a crucial point and 
Father Canavan slights it. He only glances at the subject on pages 48-49, 
and excuses Burke’s “statements in which he seemed to subordinate the truth 
of the Christian religion to ‘political convenience and human nature.’” It will 
not do on such a pivotal matter as this to treat as merely a mental habit 
“Burke’s tendency to subordinate truths of the theoretical or doctrinal order 
to the requirements of practice and the common needs of human nature.” If that 
is Burke’s best thought about religion, then it seems to me Father Canavan 
has encouraged his readers to wonder whether Burke’s talk about natural law 
and divine providence was not mere rhetoric, mere assertion, and whether his 
political reason was nothing more than an instrument for enabling man to 
guide his course among the relativist shoals of history. What Father Canavan 
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has done is to emphasize a dichotomy in Burke’s thought, one part absolutist 
and “taken for granted,” the other part relativist and empirical. If it is the 
function of divine providence by intervening in the affairs of man to connect 
the absolute natural order with the historical social order, the manner in which 
this is done, as Father Canavan admits, remained for Burke an impenetrable 
mystery, and so too for the student of Burke.—CARL B. CONE. 


Cone, Carl B. Burke and the Nature of Politics. Vol, I. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 317; xxxvim, 308; xxxrx, 314. 
Rev. by R. E. Burns in Review of Politics, xxi, 584-85. 
Laprade, W. T. “Edmund Burke: An Adventure in Reputation.” 
Journal of Modern History, xxxu (1960), 321-32. 


MacPherson, C. B. “Edmund Burke.” Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., Lu, ii (1959), 19-26. 


Mahoney, Thomas H. D. Edmund Burke and Ireland. Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 413; 4 plates. 

Rev. by Homer L. Calkin in AHR, Lxv, 886-87; (with another work) by 
Carl B. Cone in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xvi, 539-41; by Thomas 
W. Copeland in Annals of the American Society of Political and Social Science, 
ccocxxx (July), 168; by Harold A. Davis in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxvul, 477; 
by Ross J. 8. Hoffman in Modern Age, v, 89-91; by D. J. McDougall in 
Canadian Historical Review, Xl, 353-54; (with other books) in front art. 
in TLS, June 17, pp. 377-78. 

A full, detailed narrative account, abundantly documented, of Burke’s 
extensive activity touching Ireland, Professor Mahoney’s work is neither Irish 
Nationalist propaganda (like William O’Brien’s Edmund Burke as an Irishman, 
1924) nor Roman Catholic apologetics. In effect it is a biography of the 
orator-statesman excerpted to feature his intermittent but lifelong attention 
to the welfare of his native land and of the religion (not his own) of the great 
mass of its inhabitants. Ample summaries of most of what Burke said and 
wrote on Irish affairs are illumined by much new evidence from the great accre- 
tion of manuscripts of the past dozen years. The last ninety pages are devoted 
to excerpts and summaries of the penal laws and relief acts touching Catholics, 
which were at issue during Burke’s life, and to comments on sources, selected 
bibliography, notes, and index. 

The narrow focus on Burke and those like Portland, Fitzwilliam, and Richard 
who were immediately under Burke’s influence, tends to obscure the broader 
context of the questions of Ireland and Catholicism which might illustrate 
further Burke’s part in a sensitive and vexed situation. Viewing circumstances 
and men almost entirely through Burke’s eyes, one hardly gets a balanced 
view, let us say, of Grattan or of the Irish Volunteers. 

Perhaps Mahoney does not expose essentially new aspects of Burke as 
thinker, speaker, writer, practical politician, or humanitarian, but he gives 
intelligible structure to an abundance of evidence. A reader will be impressed 
anew with the fulness of Burke’s knowledge and the depth of his involvement 
even in the secondary causes which he undertook.—DoNaLp C, BRYANT. 


May, Gita. “Diderot and Burke: A Study in Aesthetie Affinity.” 
PMLA, Uxxv (1960), 527-39. 


Pocock, J. G. A. “Burke and the Ancient Constitution—A Problem 
in the History of Ideas.” Historical Journal, mr (1960), 125-43. 


Stanlis, Peter J. Edmund Burke and the Natural Law. 1958. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvin, 309-10; xxxrx, 314. 
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Rev. by R. E. Burns in Review of Politics, xxul, 585-86; by David B. 
Richardson in New Scholasticism, XXXIV, 527-29. 


Stanlis, Peter J., and C. P. Ives (eds.). “The Burke Newsletter 
[Nos. 3-7].” Modern Age, 1v (1959-60), 104-08, 216-21, 329-33, 
438-42; v (1960-61), 107-10. 

No. 7 is the last issue of the Newsletter to appear in Modern Age; beginning 

June, 1961, the Newsletter will be published as an independent quarterly (at 

the University of Detroit). 


Charles Burney 


Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 315. 
tev. by C. J. Rawson in RES, new ser., Xi, 434-36; by Eric Taylor in N¢Q, 
ccv, 318-19. 


Lonsdale, Roger. “Dr. Burney, John Weaver, and the Spectator.” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, uxtv (1960), 286-88. 


Weaver’s authorship of Nos. 67, 334, 370. 


Fanny Burney 


Hemlow, Joyce. The History of Fanny Burney. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvill, 311-13; xxxrx, 316. 
Rev. by Gwin J. Kolb in JEGP, Lrx, 295-98; by F. K. Stanzel in Anglia, 
LXXVIII, 108-11; by J. M. S. Tompkins in RES, new ser., X1, 97-100. 


White, Eugene. Fanny Burney, Novelist: A Study in Technique 
(“Evelina,” “Cecilia,” “Camilla,” “The Wanderer”). Hamden, 


Robert Burns 


Crawford, Thomas. Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd; Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xv + 400. 

Rev. by McD. Emslie in review art. (“Burns and the Alien Diction”) in 
Essays in Criticism, x, 451-61; by R. L. Mackie in Aberdeen University Review, 
XXXVIII, 541-43; in TLS, April 22, p. 258. 

This is a vigorous and stimulating book, closely informed about Burnsiana 
without being provincial, learned without being oppressive, and original without 
being perverse or cryptic. Crawford considers Burns’s poems and songs in 
great detail, and places him in relation to the Scotland of his time, to the 
British Enlightenment, to the Age of Revolution, and furthermore to later 
developments, including even recent Russian pronouncements. Perhaps at times 
the discussion labors a little too hard at being contemporary and cosmopolitan, 
but on the whole it is highly successful. The comprehensive plan presents Burns 
in his complexity, and dwells on the interplay and balance of conflicting forces. 
Downright oppositions are resolved or adjusted—Scots English and English 
English, peasant and bourgeois tenant-farmer, Enlightenment and folk-life. 
“The self-dramatisations of the epistles express a mind in motion, giving itself 
over at different times to conflicting principles and feelings; they mirror that 
mind as it grappled with a complex world” (p. 104). All these oppositions have 
been noted time and again; it remains to review them comprehensively and to 
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see them as they operate in the poems themselves. Crawford earns the right 
to work toward broad generalizations, and to sum up the entire brilliant career 
as an evolution from the local to the national to the universal. This may sound 
like over-simplification, but throughout we have nice redistributions of emphasis 
and a sanely revisionist view. 

The reader needs a trustworthy guide who can point out the Scottish tone or 
turn in lines that look like standard English on the printed page. He will 
get such help here. There is also a brief but excellent appendix on phonetics, 
with useful information for the non-Scottish speaker about optional old- 
fashioned pronunications still sometimes used in reading Burns aloud. The 
facile view that Burns’s literary virtues vary directly as his use of spoken 
Scots is easily disposed of; in “Hallowe’en,” Crawford points out, the vernacular 
is at its height, yet as a poem the piece hardly holds its own with the flawed 
and sometimes despised “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” “Death and Doctor Horn- 
book” is chosen as the exhibition-piece for straight vernacular. Crawford 
shows complete command of the religious, social, and economic backgrounds. If 
it is a question of the persistence of the old orthodoxy as against the “New 
Lichts,” he can cite by way of illustration the subscription list to an edition of 
Calvin’s Institutes (Glasgow, 1762), showing that tradesmen and artisans in the 
West still bought and read Calvin. For the agricultural setting there is 
additional detail in Crawford’s own valuable article, “Burns and the New 
Farming,” Geographical Magazine, xxxtI (1959), 186-90, not fully incorporated 
in the present work and not likely to fall in the way of most students. Special- 
ized as this material is, the student needs it not only to gloss certain terms 
(what is a “lea-rig”’?) but in order to understand Burns as the poet of the 
agrarian revolution. The Scots literary tradition is by no means overlooked, 
but it does not receive primary attention. Here a little more may be needed 
at some points; there is almost nothing about “Poor Mailie’s Elegy” to match 
the five pages devoted to “The Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie.” 

In the discussion of the middle group of poems, which may be loosely 
designated as national, political, and patriotic, a characteristic contribution 
is the defence of “The Vision” as Burns’s comprehensive view of the Scottish 
national renaissance. Crawford would give due place even to the rhetorical 
political prophecies which most readers and critics overlook. The entire dis- 
cussion here is interesting and impressive, but sometimes tends to confuse 
documentary and historical significance with true literary success. For the final 
period of the songs this survey is highly successful in linking the poet’s own 
tradition and handiwork with the ultimate universalizing of his art. The dis- 
cussion here is strengthened by emphasis on the essential importance of the 
music, and by comparisons with other masters of Lieder and with composers 
who use folk-themes in their work. 

The analyses of individual poems deserve close study and are often of 
absorbing interest. Crawford scores points time and again, though critics 
will inevitably vary in their estimate of the exact effect of the juxtaposition 
or blending of Scots and English in the nuances of a given passage. Occasion- 
ally, when points are not being scored, paraphrase and summary may seem 
over-long. But in the accounts of the major poems reinterpretation is sus- 
tained at a very high level. In the reading of “The Jolly Beggars” I would 
dissent at one point. After the fiddler sings a song to the Highland woman 
(1. 155 ff.) a tinker (“caird”) appears as his rival in love, and the fiddler gives 
up his own claim. Burns then continues: 


But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 
That play’d a dame a shavie— 
The fiddler rak’d her, fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, a wight of Homer’s craft, 
Tho’ limpin wi’ the spavie, 
He hirpl’d up, an’ lap like daft, 
An’ shor’d them ‘Dainty Davie’ 
O’ boot that night. 
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Crawford takes this to mean that the fiddler wins the favors of the Highland 
woman after all, and that her real master, a ballad-singer, gives them his 
blessing. But surely the words “a dame” in this stanza introduce another 
wench as the companion of the ballad-singer; the point is that the fiddler moves 
easily from the old love to the new, as they all do; we find an indefinite 
number of doxies on the premises, and promiscuity is the order of the night. 
Similarly, soon after the ballad-singer has given up this “dame” he appears 
between “his twa Deborahs,” not previously mentioned, as he roars out the 
final song. This situation deserves close attention, for Crawford describes the 
action here as “the grand reversal and comical peripeteia of the whole work” 
(p. 141).—ALAn D. McKILLop. 
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Hinman, Robert B. Abraham Cowley’s World of Order. Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 373. 

The case of Abraham Cowley has long baffled literary historians. Over- 
praised in his own day and undervalued subsequently, he has never left modern 
readers easy in their estimates. Dryden’s supposed recantation, Pope’s notorious 
sneer, and Johnson’s qualified but effectual disparagement have put off later 
critics, who think of Cowley, if at all, as an Awful Example, a minor poet 
bemused beyond his talents by the new science and the metaphysical manner. 
Mr. Hinman’s book, the first on Cowley in many years, offers a wholesome 
corrective. It recovers the vocabulary of Cowley’s art, the world of order in 
which his poetry originated and the essence of which it celebrated; and from 
this account the Muse’s Hannibal emerges in something like his proper features. 
To be sure, no amount of explication or explanation will enliven some of the 
lines that, almost unaccountably, excited Thomas Sprat and John Wilmot; 
but now at last a critic has asked and answered the right questions for this 
generation of scholars about Cowley’s literary and philosophical ancestry, his 
Weltanschauung, and his achievement. The result is instructive. 

First Mr. Hinman re-studies Cowley’s early reputation, softening the 
strictures of Pope and Johnson and discrediting the assumption that Cowley 
was the “drag-net”’ poet whose decline is recorded in the preface to Dryden’s 
Fables. Then he proceeds to the controlling elements in Cowley’s union of 
science and poetry: a blending of new and old cosmology unified with human 
experience by the pervasive force of Divine Love—the Christian humanist 
addition to the De rerum natura. It is but a step from these data to Cowley’s 
view of life as an incurable disease alleviated only by faith in God’s plan; 
and the chapter on this subject illustrates from the lyrics and odes the range 
and shades of Cowley’s attitude. Then to assess the true effect of Bacon and 
Hobbes on Cowley, Mr. Hinman reconstitutes their theories of poetry and 
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imagination and argues persuasively against the opinion of Bush and Willey that 
these rationalists frightened Cowley into abjuring poetry for science. Bacon and 
Hobbes come out something less than patrons of the art, certainly, despite Mr. 
Hinman’s skillful analysis, but considerably more than educated Philistines. 
Their thinking, rightly comprehended by Cowley or not, confirmed him in 
philosophic poetry, a genre theoretically established in his Proposition for the 
Advancement of Experimental Philosophy and, in Mr. Hinman’s reading, ex- 
emplified in Davideis, in the poem to Hobbes, and in the dreadful Plantarum. 

Mr. Hinman’s book will perhaps not induce readers to like Cowley any 
better; but it cannot fail to enable their understanding. Cowley versified from 
the most popular authorities on physiology, botany, and the other sciences; 
he was incomparably better informed in them than any English poet before 
him. But the plain fact is that he lacked imagination in the esemplastic sense; 
his powers were simply not equal to his conception or to his Baconian ambition 
to make all knowledge the province of poetry. The praise of his own generation 
could encourage but not inspire. And the poet’s lifelong dissatisfaction with 
the Muse and his sense of failure are not conventional self-deprecation; they 
concede inadequacy. Cowley reminds us of Phineas Fletcher and William 
Diaper and Erasmus Darwin because he poetizes like them, substituting fancy 
for imagination and patient encyclopedic effort for taste and aesthetic judg- 
ment. Yet whatever one may think of the poems, to understand their mode 
of existence one must recover Cowley’s materials and the particulars of his 
world view, as Mr. Hinman has done. He reveals as never before the unity 
and metaphoric density of much of Cowley’s work; it cannot again be dismissed 
as shallow or merely clever. Mr. Hinman writes as a spirited partisan, but 
he does not especially overstate the cause he supports. 

Such scholarship is not merely a labor of love, which might be thought the 
only motive sufficient to drive a man clear through Davideis or the endlessly 
earth-creeping Plantarum. It is a valuable discourse in literary and cultural 
history, a close reading of the interaction of science and poetry in a period of 
transition. Its great strength lies in Mr. Hinman’s concern for seventeenth- 
century texts in new and old science. He glosses Cowley out of Harvey, Galileo, 
and Evelyn as well as Porta, Topsell, La Primaudaye, and Swan. Its weakness, 
paradoxically, is that Mr. Hinman stays too close to his primary materials; 
his book needs a formal picture of the state of science in Cowley’s period and 
some account of the controversies even now in process of definition. Mr. Hinman 
takes so little notice of recent scholarship in the history of science that his 
bibliography (complete for Cowley since Loiseau) includes less than half a 
dozen of the many studies in that field published since 1950, not to mention 
such interdisciplinary works as those by Tillyard, Cope, Kocher, and Schultz. 
This deficiency reduces but does not disqualify the contribution made by Mr. 
Hinman’s re-examination of Cowley and his world of order.—KESTER SVENDSEN. 
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159. 

Rev. by Charles Ryskamp in PBSA, tiv, 302-04; briefly by WT[illiam] 
White] in Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, xx, 55-56. 

The book is almost equally divided between a bibliography of works about 
the poet that have appeared since 1895 and a commentary on his reputation since 
his death. The bibliography, developed from one published in 1950, is brought 
up to date, and to the listings have been added brief annotations indicating 
the substance and, sometimes, the significance of the items. It is a measure 
of the thoroughness of the work that summaries are included of various unpub- 
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lished doctoral dissertations on Cowper. Especially because of the annotations, 
the bibilography will prove a time-saving guide to students of the poet. 

In his survey of Cowper’s reputation, in addition to a stimulating account 
of the changing estimates of the man and his verse, the author provides an 
evaluation of the criticism and scholarship. The judgments are carefully quali- 
fied and, on the whole, basically sound. Perhaps the chief disagreement will be 
concerned with the statement that Cowper’s poetry is essentially the sort that 
demands understanding on only one level, and that studies of his imagery and 
verse techniques avail little. 

Summing up the scholarship on the poet during the past several decades, 
one may say that it has yielded some new facts, a better insight into his 
distinctive qualities, and a clearer view of him against the background of his 
age. But, as compared with what has been learned in the same period about 
Dryden, Pope, or Johnson, our understanding of Cowper has increased only 
slightly. One important reason, as Hartley observes, is that scholarship in 
many areas must mark time until there exists an adequate edition of Cowper’s 
letters.— MAURICE J. QUINLAN. 
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Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida: Transatlantic Arts, 1960, Pp. 
240; 8 plates. 
Rev. by Christopher Lloyd in History, Xtv, 265-66; by Francis Watson in 
History Today, x, 437; in TLS, May 6, p. 287. 


Moore, John Robert. A Checklist of the Writings of Daniel Defoe. 
University of Indiana Press, 1960. Pp. xviii + 254. 

The canon of Defoe has never been established with certainty and perhaps 
never will be. Of the hundreds of works he wrote, his name appears on the 
title page of only ten. Two of his title pages show his initials. Twelve of his 
works have signed dedications or prefaces, three with his name, nine with his 
initials. Fifty odd pieces of his are identified as being “by the Author of the 
True Born Englishman” or the like. All his other works either lack any in- 
dication of authorship or pretend to be the work of somebody else. Defoe 
was a controversialist, learned the liabilities of his craft three times in the 
pillory and three times in jail, and sought safety in anonymity and pseudo- 
nymity, in impersonation and obfuscation. 

As a result, his canon is chaos. Anybody, collector, cataloguer, or dealer, 
can attribute anything to Defoe. Many have done so, some on grounds of 
reason, some on grounds of convenience, indolence, pride, or greed. If the 
position expressed was that of Defoe, he must have written the piece. If the 
position was not his, he must have written it for money. If it sounded like 
Defoe, it was Defoe. If it didn’t sound like Defoe, it was Defoe disguising 
his style. In any case, anonymous pieces got attributed to Defoe. Hence 
“Defoe” has become a vast, wide-open main entry, under whose shelter many 
of the vagabond writings of his day seek identity, rehabilitation, and prices 
in guineas. Donald Wing has suggested ruefully that all the anonymous 
literature of that day be awarded to Defoe and have done with it. 

Not many professionally trained scholars have found congenial the task of 
trying to bring order into all this confusion. Defoe’s own reluctance to be 
recognized raises obstacles enough. But that is not all. Other writers some- 
times signed his name to their published work, or sought to imitate his style 
including his subterfuges. Some works of others were edited, or revised, or 
re-written, in whole or in part, by Defoe; his hand shows here but not there. 
Is such a work Defoe’s? The investigator must have the persistence and the 
patience to work through thousands of books and tracts, on every conceivable 
subject, published over a fifty-year period, and he must be equipped to spot 
his man, not by hunch but by evidence, wherever he encounters him. No one 
library can provide the resources for such a search. No one library can show 
a collection of Defoe, no matter what we attribute to him, that is anywhere 
near complete. The British Museum has far and away more Defoe than any other 
library, but of the works now attributed to him the British Museum lacks 140 
titles, well over a quarter of the whole. Despite the difficulties, however, almost 
every generation since the eighteenth century has produced an investigator 
sufficiently devoted to essay a list of Defoe’s writings, and most have done 
their work well. The lists have ~~ steadily in quality and in acceptance. 
In 1790 George Chalmers offered the first important record of Defoe’s publica- 
tions. He felt confident of only 77 titles, but he included 99. In 1830 Walter 
Wilson revised Chalmers and gave 210 titles. In 1840 Hazlitt gave 235. In 
1869 William Lee, one of the best of the early Defoe scholars, gave 254. In 
1894 Wright gave the same number. Trent, writing for CHEL in 1913, gave 
370. Dottin in 1924, unsympathetic with twilight zones, reduced the number 
to 366. Then Hutchins, with assistance from Trent, established the CBEL 
list of 1940 at 424 titles. That list has remained standard until now. 

For thirty years and more J. R. Moore has been studying the text of Defoe. 
He has examined every piece, except the “ghosts,” ever attributed by anybody 
to Defoe. He has examined thousands of books and pamphlets that no one 
ever attributed to Defoe. He has worked through most of the principal 
libraries, and some of the lesser ones, of the western world. No folio seems 
to have been too heavy, no broadside too flimsy. What there was to see, he has 
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seen. He has published many an interim report and delivered many a lecture 
on the way. And now, at seventy, he has set down the result of his work. 

That result is an impressive and welcome contribution. Mr. Moore firmly 
attributes 498 books and pamphlets to the pen of Defoe, adds 21 more as 
probably but not certainly from that pen, and numbers all Defoe’s writings, 
published and unpublished, extant and lost, at 547. As a result of his re- 
examination of the whole body of writings, he has dropped (by my reckoning) 
38 titles that appear in CBEL and has queried two more. His list is arranged 
in chronological order. For each book and pamphlet he gives a full transcript 
of the title page, including mottos, contents, imprints, and prices, where given. 
He records for each work the format and the pagination. For most entries 
he gives notes on matters relevant to his purpose. The year is suggested if 
none is given. The ostensible year of publication is often corrected. The pre- 
cise date of the work is sometimes ascertained by quoting contemporary ad- 
vertisements, allusions, and inscriptions. Problems of issue and edition are 
raised, and if possible resolved. Re-issues under variant titles are identified, 
several for the first time. Other works with similar titles, whether by Defoe 
or others, are noted in order to prevent confusion. Reasons are sometimes 
offered for attributing the piece to Defoe. Each entry concludes with a list 
of libraries, or sometimes the single library, in which a copy of the work can be 
seen. This last is an especially gratifying service, as anyone knows who has 
ever tried to locate a first edition of Colonel Jacques, or An Enquiry into the 
Real Interest of Princes, or The Family Instructor. Under “Periodicals” Mr. 
Moore lists 27 journals with which Defoe was associated as editor or contributor. 

Two valuable indexes are appended, both providing unique information. 
The one is an alphabetical list of Defoe’s known printers and booksellers. They 
number 147 and suggest investigations yet to be made on a fascinating subject. 
The other is an alphabetical index of Defoe’s works, something each student 
heretofore has had to make for himself because all the published lists are 
chronological. 

The typography is judicious, the page agreeable, the margins ample for 
annotations. Somewhat surprising is a paper binding on a reference work cer- 
tain to be standard for many a year, but perhaps that was to keep the price 
modest and hence encourage wide distribution. No one will deny that wide 
distribution and active use of such a checklist are desirable, not only among 
scholars, but among librarians and dealers. Booksellers often copy each 
others’ catalogues. Let one attribute a pamphlet to Defoe and others will 
follow him. Years of such cross-fertilization have by now produced a jungle 
of hardy weeds that ought to be rooted out. The current catalogue of a first- 
rate London dealer lists under Defoe 32 items, of which 7 are not his and are 
without any discoverable attributor. Librarians too require an authoritative 
and handy checklist; many a library catalogue is obsolete. (That of the 
3ritish Museum, revised from Moore’s manuscript, is an honorable exception.) 
Too many of our best research libraries still lead readers to assume that 
Defoe wrote A Dictionary of Religions, The History of Addresses, A Voyage 
to the World of Cartesius, and a good many other long-rejected works. 

On the other hand some of Defoe’s genuine works go unrecognized too often 
and too long. A copy of Madagascar is now on the market, offered at a very 
high price, but the dealer apparently does not connect the book in any way 
with Defoe. A few years ago a London publisher brought out a new edition of 
“Charles Johnson’s” General History of the Pyrates; he was seemingly unaware 
that his author was Defoe. Many a library must possess anonymous tracts, 
some of great rarity and value, that were unrecognized when first catalogued 
but that have long since been accepted as Defoe’s. 

To scholars, librarians, collectors, and dealers, to Defoe’s future bibliographer 
(for such he must now have), to the future editor of the selective edition 
(for a collective one seems visionary), this checklist will be a basic work of 
reference. Mr. Moore makes no claim to infallibility, and his judgments await 
the only approval that can finally confirm them, that of the future. But no 
one was more highly qualified to undertake this task, or more likely to bring 
it to successful completion, than J. R. Moore.—Grorce Harris HEALEY. 
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Moore, John Robert. Daniel Defoe, Citizen of the Modern World. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvui, 316-19; xxxrx, 321-22. 

Rev. by Jean Béranger in Etudes anglaises, x11, 62-63; (with another work) 
by Matthew J. Bruccoli in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., Xvi, 122-23; 
(with four other works) by George Falle in review art. (“Comedy and Society”) 
in University of Toronto Quarterly, xxx, 95-100; by W. L. Payne in MLN, 
LXXV, 267-69. 


Novak, Maximillian E. “Defoe and the Machine Smashers.” V&Q, 
ccv (1960), 288-90. 
Argues that economic historians seldom agree with Defoe’s biographers that 
his was “a truly modern mind,” and considers his opposition to labor-saving 
machines. 


O’Donovan, Anne. “Sale Catalogue of Defoe’s Library.” Book 
Collector, rx (1960), 454-55. 


Copy in the British Museum. 


Stoke Newington Public Library. Daniel Defoe, 1660-1731: Com- 
memoration in Stoke Newington of the Tercentenary of His 
sirth: An Exhibition of Books, Pamphlets, Views, Portraits and 
Other Items, 1960, in the Library Hall at the Central Library, 
Stoke Newington. Stoke Newington, Church Street, London N. 
16: Stoke Newington Central Library, 1960. Pp. 40. 


Wasserman, George R. “John Norris and the Veal-Bargrave Story.” 
MLN, uxxv (1960), 648-51. 


Watson, Francis. “The Civet-cats of Stoke Newington.” Listener, 
Lx (1960), 1142-43. 


Reflections on the Defoe tercentenary celebration. 
John Dryden 


Bleuler, Werner. Das heroische Drama John Drydens als Experi- 
ment dekorativer Formkunst. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 320. 
Rev. by Iréne Simon in Revue Belge de philologie et d’histoire, xxxvit, 484- 
86. 


Cameron, W. J. John Dryden in New Zealand: An Account of 
Early Editions of the Writings of John Dryden (1631-1700) 
Found in Various Libraries throughout New Zealand. Welling- 
ton Library School, 1960, Pp. 32. 


The Poems of John Dryden. Edited by James Kinsley. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvill, 320-21; xxxrx, 323. 

Rev. by John Butt in RES, new ser., x1, 213-15; by F. T. Prince in review 
art. (“Dryden Redivivus”) in Review of English Literature, 1, (Jan.), 71-79. 
Emslie, MeD. “Dryden’s Couplets: Imagery Vowed to Poverty.” 
Critical Quarterly, u (1960), 51-57. 
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Fujimura, Thomas H. “The Appeal of Dryden’s Heroic Plays.” 
PMLA, uxxv (1960), 37-45. 

Mr. Fujimura attempts to explain the appeal of Dryden’s heroic plays to 
Restoration audiences for ‘over ten years,” a period much shorter in the annals 
of theatrical popularity than he realizes, by reference to the “dominantly 
skeptical and naturalistic” temper of those audiences. Debate on the temper 
of the times can hardly be encompassed in a review, but I would simply men- 
tion, before passing on to other matters, that Mr. Fujimura’s description of the 
“youthful vigor,” and “vital interest in science,” and “optimistic confidence in 
the powers of reason and in empiricism” of the period (p. 37) is not entirely 
compatible with skepticism. After all, the true skeptic doubts, rather than is 
confident in, the powers of reason. 

My chief complaint is that Mr. Fujimura has set up a straw man which he 
demolishes without any trouble. Thus, in a rapid survey of the literature on 
his problem he omits a number of studies which cry out for inclusion even if 
only to be refuted. While I might understand, but not condone, neglect of the 
important chapter on “Cavalier Drama and the Restoration Heroic Play” in 
Alfred Harbage’s Cavalier Drama (1936), I cannot understand why the follow- 
ing, almost equally pertinent to the problem, are not mentioned at all: D. W. 
Jefferson, “The Significance of Dryden’s Heroic Plays,’ Proceedings of the 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, v, Pt. 3 (1940) and the same author’s 
“Aspects of Dryden’s Imagery,’ Essays in Criticism, Iv (1954); Clifford 
Leech, “Restoration Tragedy: A Reconsideration,” Durham University Journal, 
42 (1950); John Winterbottom, “The Development of the Hero in Dryden’s 
Tragedies,” JEGP, Lu (1953) and “The Place of Hobbesian Ideas in Dryden’s 
Tragedies,” JEGP, Lvl (1958). Harbage’s statement, “There is not a theme, 
in fact scarcely an incident, in the heroic plays which had not been utilized 
in the drama of the three preceeding decades, not once but many times” (p. 52) ; 
Jefferson’s theory that Dryden writes heroic drama with lurking comic intent, 
burlesquing the invincible hero, amongst other things; Leech’s comparison of 
heroic drama to the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, with their emphasis on 
the striking scene, and his suggestion that Dryden and others believed in the 
great figures of the nobility and the Court and that, hence, the Almanzors and 
Montezumas were not impossible characters to them (particularly relevant to 
Mr. Fujimura’s first four paragraphs) ; and Winterbottom’s literary-genealogical 
study of the hero in Dryden’s plays (1953) with his statement that “heroic 
tragedy may have enjoyed its great popularity partly because it helped 
to sustain the illusion that the aristocratic ideal of honor was a vital force 
when in reality it had entered its decline” (1958, p. 682)—all these, to cull 
only a few pertinent points from these studies, present views, sometimes op- 
posed to each other, which I would wish discussed, however summarily. It is 
my own feeling that the operatic nature of these plays with their staging and 
formalized delivery has been too much neglected in attempts to understand 
their appeal. 

I find contradictory the statements, both on page 40, that “love is powerful 
for either good or evil, since it is a force divorced from morality” and “love, 
then, as a natural and overwhelming passion, controls man’s actions and moods; 
and in the heroic soul it rages most furiously. This, however, is neither de- 
plorable nor tragic, since love is natural and hence good.” And finally, I find it 
most unfortunate that Mr. Fujimura should criticize Miss Hartsock’s con- 
clusions (p. 38 and n. 4) because “without regard to character or situation, 
she indiscriminately cites passages from Dryden’s plays that seem to suggest 
Hobbesian views or skeptical tendencies” when this is precisely what he does 
himself in his efforts to find out what “honor” means in the plays (pp. 42-3). 

—ARTHUR SHERBO. 


Hoffman, Arthur W. “Dryden’s To Mr. Congreve.” MLN, txxv 
(1960), 553-56. 


Contemporary architectural allusions. 
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Miner, Earl. “Dryden’s Messianic Eclogue.” RES, new ser., x1 
(1960), 299-302. 
Adduces further evidence, mostly internal, to suggest that Dryden’s transla- 
tion of Virgil’s fourth eclogue was intended to refer to Princess Anne, married 
in 1683 and pregnant early in 1684. 


Monk, Samuel H. “Shadwell ‘Flail of Sense’: ‘Macflecknoe’ Line 89.” 
N&Q, ccv (1960), 67-68. 

Phrase “may contain a covert reference to Shadwell’s extreme anti-Catholicism 
at the time of the Popish plot.” 


Nanny, Max. John Drydens rhetorische Poetik. 1959, Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 
323. 


Rev. briefly by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., XI, 453. 


Prince, F, T. “The Birth of Modern England: Dryden’s Political 
Satires.” Listener, Lx1v (1960), 148-49. 
Last of a series of BBC talks; see Norman Sykes above in Section 1. 


Prince, F. T. “Dryden Redivivus.” Review of English Literature, 
I, i (1960), 71-79. 


Proudfoot, L. Dryden’s “Aeneid” and its Seventeenth-Century 
Predecessors. Manchester University Press; New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1960. Pp. vii + 279. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 760. 

Mr. Proudfoot locates one work in the company of many. He tries to 
establish for Dryden’s Aeneid a seventeenth-century tradition based on rhymes 
and phrases Dryden appropriated from earlier versions. The study has three 
parts. The first ‘derives’ Dryden’s Fourth Aeneid from the anonymous author 
of Didos Death, Vicars, Stapylton, Godolphin and Waller, Ogilby, Harrington, 
Howard, Denham, and Lauderdale. With remarkable thoroughness Proudfoot 
places the raided passage and the Latin original beside each piece of Dryden’s 
patchwork; brief analyses follow most examples. The second part is a collec- 
tion of essays, one per predecessor, with meticulous and often revealing obser- 
vations about the diction and prosody of each. Finally Proudfoot centers on 
Dryden, cites a few merits and dissects weaknesses of his translation, his 
aims in revision, and his conception of Virgil. In the tradition Proudfoot 
selects, Dryden comes out the best of the lot, but his originality is debunked 
more vigorously than praised. 

Dryden emerges from the first part as merely a sum of all the scraps he stole. 
Proudfoot’s brief analyses are unpersuasive: he cuts each line away from con- 
text, and his summary judgments are contradictory. A translator’s license is 
admissible—and immoral; the ‘Augustanism’ Dryden helped perfect is ad- 
mirable—and blandly facile, rotund, exclusively insipid; and Dryden himself is 
clear and concise—and crude and turgid. We need fewer examples (there are 
132), more discussion, and at least some hints about the aims of Dryden’s 
idiom and discipline. Above all, we need some sensible allegiance to Dryden. 
While trying to prove that Dryden was little more than a plagiarist, Proudfoot 
may unwillingly force the reader to recognize Dryden’s great originality in 
terms of hard clarity and controlled dignity. 

In his second section Proudfoot does a splendid job on each writer’s pecu- 
liarities. His praises for Denham’s metrics and his distinctions between Waller 
and Godolphin are exhilarating. He even shows how a full history of seven- 
teenth-century diction and prosody should be collected from little authors 
But this section needs integration with Proudfoot’s subject. Largely insulated 
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from each other, the essays give no coherent plan for how the idea of trans- 
lation and Virgil and the English epic changed throughout the century. We 
need connective tissue and, to understand translation, we must know what 
Virgil and the epic are about. Proudfoot tries once: “whatever may be said 
about the substance of epic, wherever its essence may, in definition, be said 
to lie, yet it is the manner of epic above all which immediately distinguishes 
it and makes it recognizable among other forms of poetry.” He stops there. 
It seems Virgil is simply an excuse for talking about several poets separately, 
not the controlling aspiration that unified them in an English epic tradition. 
Lesser English satirists could flesh out Proudfoot’s history of prosody and 
diction just as well. 

If the epic tradition were organized in the second section, Dryden might be 
understood in the third. Here his manner is damned out of hand: periphrases 
and Latinisms, endlessly illustrated, are never related to their contexts, so they 
all fail. And Dryden’s matter gets no better treatment: Proudfoot selects 
passages from the Dedication that will make his Aeneid seem a nasty political 
apology. In other words, the discussion is split into two poles: words and 
(edited) theory. A middle is missing: the poem itself, that splendid piece of 
integration. From its norm of Nature, to its idiom, to Dryden’s discipline of 
translation—every stage incorporates action in ideal, particular in general, 
freedom in authority. So of course Dryden’s version is not literal; its con- 
certed bias grows inevitably from a tradition that only he could perfect. 
Proudfoot first tries to define the tradition, but finally shrugs it off, however 
ill-defined, to blame Dryden for not giving us straight Virgil. Why talk about an 
irrelevant tradition in the first place? 

And why not talk about Dryden’s interpretive version of the Latin qualities? 
Now surely he lacks Roman pathos and the Roman “dignity of man,” as 
Proudfoot puts it. But what beyond “conviviality,” “invective,” and political 
dash does his English have? Only the poem will say. But Proudfoot does not 
let it speak. Perhaps the pungency of single lines in context, the contours of 
the episodes and even of whole books will show striking insight into the es- 
sential Virgil. For example it was no “misogynie quirk” (Proudfoot’s expla- 
nation) that controlled Dryden and Virgil’s sentimental attachment to Dido, 
but dedication to an imperium that asked self-sacrifice. And it is hard to 
believe Dryden totally lacked Virgil’s sense of “the impermanence of empire,” 
as well as pathos, if he could add that masterstroke to Dido near the start of 
Four, listening to Aeneas recount the pyre of Troy that can only anticipate 
her own and all of Libya’s: 


The hearer on the speaker’s mouth depends, 
And thus the tragic story never ends. 


Proudfoot’s clinching example of how Dryden coarsens Virgil’s grandeur is 
Anchises’ famous counsel to Aeneas in the Underworld: 


“, .. Rome, ’t is thine alone, with awful sway, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way; 
To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free: 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


Reading this version, one wonders if Dryden has not seized on a quality 
Proudfoot denies him, a quality inherited less from a few rhymes by Lauder- 
dale and Godolphin than from the past of Virgil, Spenser, and Milton that 
“composes a simultaneous order” with Dryden’s present. This tradition con- 
firms “the dignity of man.”—RoBERT FAGLES. 


Séderlind, Johannes. Verb Syntax in John Dryden’s Prose. Part II. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 323. 
Rev. by Karl Brunner in Anglia, xxv (1959), 499-500; by F. Th. Visser 
in Studia neophilologica, xxx, 356-58. 
t 
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Special art. in TLS, Dec. 16, 1960, p. 819. 


Thomas D’Urfey 


D’Urfey, Thomas (ed.). Wit and Mirth: or, Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly [1719-20]. With an Introduction by Cyrus L. Day. New 
York: Folklore Library, 1959. 6 volumes in 3. 

Facsimile reproduction of 1876 reprint of the original. Rev. in TLS, May 20, 

p. 316. 


John Dyer 


Williams, Ralph M. Poet, Painter, and Parson: The Life of John 
Dyer. 1956, Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 325. 


Rev. by Bernhard Fabian in Die neueren Sprachen, Ix, 445-47. 
John Eachard 


Eachard, John. Mr. Hobbs’s State of Nature Considered in a Dia- 
logue between Philautus and Timothy. Edited by Peter Ure. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxviml, 323. 

Rev. by Christopher Hill in Durham Unwersity Journal, Li, 134-35. 


Sir George Etherege 


Underwood, Dale. Etherege and the Seventeenth-Century Comedy 
of Manners. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 325-27; xxxvil, 323; Xxxrx, 
324. 

Rev. by Robert Fricker in Anglia, Lxxvm, 106-07; by John Hayman in 

Essays in Criticism, x, 94-99. 


John Evelyn 


De Beer, E. S. “John Evelyn: Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s Account of 
Him.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 203-06, 243-48, 284-86. 
Critical assessment of John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin (1951) and John 
Evelyn and His Family Circle (1955). Reply by Hiscock, ibid., pp. 476-77. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Edited by E. S. de Beer. 1959, Cf. 
PQ, xxxrx, 324. 
Rev. briefly by Benjamin Boyce in College English, xxm, 204; by Bernhard 
Fabian in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, cxcvtl, 198-99. 


George Farquhar 


Spinner, Kaspar. George Farquhar als Dramatiker. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvu, 327; xxxrx, $24. 
Rev. by Horst Hohne in Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik, Vit, 
305-09. 
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Henry Fielding 


(See also Sehmidt-Hidding in Section IV above and 
Samuel Richardson) 


Baker, Sheridan. “Henry Fielding’s Comie Romances.” Papers of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, x.v (1960), 
411-19. 


Battestin, Martin C. “Fielding’s Changing Politics and Joseph 
Andrews.” PQ, xxx1x (1960), 39-55. 


Battestin, Martin C. The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art: A Study of 
“Joseph Andrews.” 1959. Cf. PQ, xxx1x, 325-26. 

Rev. by William W. Combs in South Atlantic Quarterly, LIx, 299-300; by 
C. J. Rawson in N&Q, ccv, 154-56; by H. Winston Rhodes in AUMLA, no. 13, 
pp. 81-82; (with another work) by Aubrey Williams in review art. (“Comic Art 
in the Eighteenth Century”) in Yale Review, XLIx, 454-57. 


Coolidge, John S. “Fielding and ‘Conservation of Character.’” MP, 
Lv (1960), 245-59. 
Concentrates on a discussion of Amelia. 


Feil, J. P. “Fielding’s Character of Mrs. Whitefield.” PQ, xxx1x 
(1960), 508-10. 


Fielding, Henry. The Female Husband and Other Writings. Edited 
by Claude E. Jones. (English Reprint Series, 17.) Liverpool 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 54. 

New printings of rare Fielding items are always welcome, but one’s grati- 
tude to Mr. Jones for assembling this collection is soon chilled by his careless 
work as editor. Although he deserves praise for providing a convenient text 
of an extremely scarce prose pamphlet of 1746 which is unquestionably Field- 
ing’s, his handling of the verse (The Masquerade of 1728 and four epilogues) 
which he has included is shockingly inept. He reprints what is really the 
epilogue to Charles Johnson’s Caelia and calls it the epilogue to Lillo’s Fatal 
Curiosity; Fielding actually wrote the prologue, not epilogue, to Lillo’s play, 
but it does not appear in Mr. Jones’s collection. Despite the statement in the 
Introduction that the “present group of six Fielding items includes only works 
firmly attributed to him, and known by his contemporaries to be his,” the 
Epilogue for Mrs. Woffington (pp. 24-25) cannot be firmly placed in the 
canon unless Mr. Jones has evidence unknown to Cross, who speculated that 
Fielding was the probable author because this epilogue was printed in The 
True Patriot. Mr. Jones’s decision to annotate the verse was a mistake. He 
gives the wrong dates of publication for Theobald’s Orestes and Bodens’ The 
Modish Couple and the wrong date of performance for the latter. And the 
following gloss on a line in The Masquerade must represent the nadir of 
Fielding annotation: “Lum’s [sic] and Bullen’s Coronation. George III’s 
coronation. [sic] which took place in 1727, was subject for dramatic repre- 
sentations in the productions of ‘Lum’ (i.e. John Rich) and Bullen.” 

—CHARLES B. Woops. 
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Fleissner, Robert F. “ ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘Tom Jones’: An Unnoticed 
Parallel.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 103-05. 
The prospect surrounding Allworthy’s house and the natural features in 
Coleridge’s poem. 


Hutchens, Eleanor N. “ ‘Prudence’ in Tom Jones: A Study of 
Connotative Irony.” PQ, xxx1x (1960), 496-507. 


Johnston, Arthur. “Fielding, Hearne and Merry-Andrews.” N&Q, 
ccv (1960), 295-97. 

The edition of Benedictus Abbas Petroburgensis de Vita § Gestis Henrici II 
et Ricardi I (Oxford, 1735), edited by Hearne, with his conjecture that “Merry- 
Andrews” were so called after Andrew Borde and his account of that gentle- 
man, may have given Fielding some hints for Joseph Andrews, I, ii. 


Jordan, Robert M. “The Limits of Illusion: Faulkner, Fielding, 
and Chaucer.” Criticism, u (1960), 278-305. 


Mandelkow, Karl Robert. “Der Deutsche Briefroman. Zum Problem 
der Polyperspektive im Epischen.” Neophilologus, xu1v (1960), 
200-208. 

Partly concerned with Fielding and Richardson. 


Miller, Henry Knight. “Henry Fielding’s Satire on the Royal 
Society.” SP, tvm (1960), 72-86. 


Sherbo, Arthur. “The Time-Secheme in Amelia.” Boston University 
Studies in English, rv (1960), 223-28. 
Argues that time scheme fits calendar for 1750. 


Taube, Myron. “Jom Jones with French Words and Music.” 
Southern Speech Journal, xxvi (1960), 109-117. 
Comic opera by Antoine-Alexandre-Henri Poinsinet and Francois André 
Danican, acted 1764. ; 


Wendt, Allan. “The Naked Virtue of Amelia.” ELH, xxvu (1960), 
131-48. 


Henry Fuseli 


Allentuck, Marcia E. “Morgan and Hohlfeld’s ‘Bibliography’ and 
the Fiissils.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 99. 
Two errors concerning Henry Fuseli in the index of German Literature in 
British Magazines: 1750-1860 (Madison, 1949). 


Fuseli, Henry. Remarks on the Writing and Conduct of J. J. 
Rousseau (1767). Edited, with an Introduction by Karl S. 
Guthke. (Augustan Reprint Society. Publication Number 82.) 
Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1960. Pp. vii + 50. 


David Garrick 


Sawyer, Paul. “The Garrick-Mrs. Cibber Relationship.” N&Q, ccv 
(1960), 303-05. 
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Their mutual jealousy around 1760 revealed in the unpublished MS. by 
Joseph Reed, “Theatrical Duplicity,” in the Harvard University Theatre 


Collection. 


Edward Gibbon 


(See also Wedgwood in Section II above and Jane Austen) 


Bond, Harold L. The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. 167. 

Rev. by Peter Quennell in Listener, Lx1m1, 1066; in TLS, May 13, p. 306. 

L. P. Curtis’s pioneering essay, “Gibbon’s Paradise Lost,” appeared in 1949. 
Five years later Tillyard gave prominence to The Decline and Fall in The 
English Epic. Their suggestions naturally invited a new reading of Gibbon’s 
masterpiece, and this Professor Bond has now done in a useful and stimulating 
little book. Oddly enough, reference to Tillyard is reserved for the conclusion, 
and not until we reach p. 39 is Curtis mentioned. Moreover the conception of 
The Decline and Fall as an epic is somewhat blurred as Bond handles it. At 
the outset (p. 2) we are told that “Gibbon aspired to write and did in fact 
write an historical epic.” This idea underlies the first third of the book. Then 
on p. 57 we are introduced to Aristotle’s comments on rhetoric and are told that 
The Decline and Fall is an epideictic address. Thereafter, until the final brief 
chapter, Gibbon the epic-writer is replaced by Gibbon the orator, which raises 
a question. Can a book be an epic and at the same time a commemorative 
address vaguely related to Pericles’ funeral oration? What confusion of genres 
there may be, however, hardly damages the results of Bond’s study. Even 
though it conflicts with what he implies elsewhere, we need not quarrel with his 
resolution: “In the study of history Gibbon drew from the tradition of the 
philosophe; in the selection of theme and determination of the size and scope of 
The Decline and Fall he was animated by the spirit of the epic; and he gave 
his work the form of an epideictic oration.” 

After an initial chapter (“Conception”) in which we are told of Gibbon’s un- 
conscious preparation and steadily increasing interest in the subject, Bond 
discusses the argument: “. . . dignity and nobility of the human spirit are 
possible only under conditions of political and spiritual freedom. This is the 
epic theme.” Then come chapters on structure and narrative, in which the 
“orator’s” point of view is shown to give form and order to the enormous mass 
of disparate elements. A chapter on characters is followed by two that deal 
more specifically with style (“Satire’ and “Language”), after which there 
is a brief but effective conclusion. 

From beginning to end Bond addresses himself to a masterpiece and con- 
stantly points out the relationship of parts to the whole, but his chief contribu- 
tion—what is freshest and therefore most interesting—is his analysis of Gibbon’s 
style of writing. And yet, good as this is, it does not go far enough. What 
Bond ealls our attention to springs from “the temper of the times” rather than 
from “the genius of the individual.” Over and over again, when reading about 
Gibbon one is reminded of his contemporaries, and chiefly of Dr. Johnson. 
Gibbon’s attitude towards classical myths or towards pastorals, his concern 
“with the manifestation of the universal in the individual,” his balanced 
judgement as revealed in his meting out praise and blame to the men about 
whom he is writing, his fondness for what Bond wittily calls “the prose 
couplet”—these are Johnsonian traits. Surely such a summary as the follow- 
ing might apply to Johnson’s prose as well as to Gibbon’s: “The sentences are 
generally long and carefully balanced; the diction is solid and weighty, de- 
pending to a great extent on words with Latin roots.” And when Gibbon’s 
style is brought under the microscope it seems even more Johnsonian. Bond 
notes that with Gibbon “the passion, virtue or vice is the acting agent. It is 
the pride of Constantius which condescends to solicit a treaty. Not Marcellinus, 
but ‘the friendship of Marcellinus’ supplies money and riches for bribery. Not 
Gregory, but the ‘magnanimous spirit of Gregory’ embraces a particular design.” 
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An important feature of his style, we are told, is his “frequent and varied use of 
balance and antithesis,” and he normally categorizes by means of parallel 
structure, not infrequently ending with a triplet (“. .. and, after those un- 
capable princes seemed to attain the age of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the 
Barbarians.”). In short, Bond does not, it seems to me, succeed in isolating 
Gibbon’s “own peculiar manner.” It is true that at times Gibbon does turn out 
a phrase that has the authentic Johnsonian ring (“. . . the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks and 
Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither softened 
by the weakness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of memorable 
crimes.”). But elsewhere, as is only fitting for an orator, he reminds us of 
Burke; and he can be quite un-Burkean, quite un-Johnsonian (“In the field of 
Ceramio, fifty thousand horse and foot were overthrown by one hundred and 
thirty-six Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. George, who fought on 
horseback in the foremost ranks.”). What Bond’s excellent analysis fails to do 
is to discriminate between Gibbon’s prose and that of contemporaries whom he 
admired. How does his style differ, say, from Robertson’s? But I am 
criticising him for what he has not set out to do. Let me repeat that his 
critical comments are always interesting; they reveal subtlety and imagination. 

One might quarrel with the author on small points such as his occasional use 
of the cliché and his over-use of adjectives. Nevertheless the book stands 
without a rival. It is on the whole well written, the illustrative passages are 
well selected, the commentary fresh and stimulating. The chapter on satire, in 
which the positive side of Gibbon’s irony is emphasized, is a gem, and Gibbon’s 
high rank as a stylist (Coleridge’s opinion notwithstanding) is shown to be 
completely justified. Bond has given us a monograph that is lucid, sound, at 
times positively exciting. It is an indispensable handbook for future readers 
of The Decline and Fall.—FRepERIcK W. HILLEs. 
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nedd” which he had received in 1758, rather than Evans’ later version in 
English prose. The article proceeds to a careful study of Gray’s handling of 
the difficult Latin text. 
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Glover, Willis B. “God and Thomas Hobbes.” Church History, xxrx 
(1960), 275-97. 
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‘Liberty.’ ” American Political Science Review, tiv (1960), 428- 
36. 


Warrender, Howard. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His 
Theory of Obligation, 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 336; xxxvim, 329; 
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XXxIx, 332. 
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Louis Leroy in Etudes anglaises, X11, 383-84; (critically) by Bernard Wand in 
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in Honour of his Seventieth Birthday. Edited by Herbert Davis 
and Helen Gardner. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. 355. 

Includes Godfrey Davies on Hume’s account of the reign of James I. Rev. by 

Clifford Leech in MLR, tv, 592-93. 


Ferguson, Adam. “ ‘Of the Principle of Moral Estimation: A Dis- 
course between David Hume, Robert Clerk, and Adam Smith’: 
An Unpublished MS by Adam Ferguson.” Edited with a Fore- 
word by Ernest Campbell Mossner. JH], xx1 (1960), 222-32. 

Mossner thinks the MS. may be the report of an actual conversation in which 

Clerk challenged Hume’s doctrine of utility and Smith’s doctrine of sympathy. 


Gossman, Lionel (ed.). “Two Unpublished Essays on Mathematics 
in the Hume Papers.” JHI, xx1 (1960), 442-49. 


Hunter, Geoffrey (ed.). “David Hume: Some Unpublished Letters 
1771-1776.” Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 1 (1960), 
127-50. 


Jessop, T. E. “Réflexions sur la philosophie de Hume.” Revue philo- 
sophique, cL (1960), 185-96. 


Mourant, John A. “Correspondence on Hume.” Journal of Religion, 
xL (1960), 40. 
Criticism of N. P. Jacobson, ibid., xxxIx (1959), 103-09 (cf. PQ, xxxIx, 
332). Cf. Jacobson, “Reply to Professor Mourant,” pp. 41-42. 


Noyes, Charles E. “Hume’s ‘Umbrage to the Godly’ in His History 
of England.” University of Mississippi Studies in English, 1 
(1960), 86-96. 


Smith, Constance I. “Hume: A Reference to Pope.” N&Q, ccv 
(1960), 115. 
Adds to Maxwell, ibid., cctv, 404 (ef. PQ, xxxrx, 333), the information that 
Pope was adapting Dryden in the line quoted by Hume. 


Smith, James Ward. “Concerning Hume’s Intentions [in Book I of 
the Treatise].” Philosophical Review, uxrx (1960), 63-77. 
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Wolff, Robert Paul. “Hume’s Theory of Mental Activity.” Philo- 
sophical Review, Lxrx (1960), 289-310. 


Wolff, Robert Paul. “Kant’s Debt to Hume via Beattie.” JHI, xx1 
(1960), 117-23. 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also Jane Austen, George Berkeley, Jonathan Swift) 


Adler, Jacob H. “Johnson’s ‘He That Imagines This.’ ” Shakespeare 
Quarterly, x1 (1960), 225-28. 

The phrase, from Johnson’s attack on the unities in his Shakespeare preface, 
has been taken out of context to support theories of literary imagination. 
However, “Johnson’s attack is almost totally rationalistic, and ... ‘he that 
imagines this may imagine more’ is not a mental process that Johnson would 
endorse at all.” 


Balderston, Katharine C. “Dr. Johnson’s Use of William Law in the 
PMLA, Lxxv (1960), 382-94. 


Balderston, Katharine C. “Dr Johnson’s Use of William Law in the 
Dictionary.” PQ, xxxtx (1960), 379-88. 

“T believe,” writes Miss Balderston, “that all the peculiar aspects of John- 
son’s religious life which Hawkins attributes to the influence of the Church 
Fathers may be ascribed to the influence of the Serious Call” (PMLA, 383). 
In her article in PQ Miss Balderston studies the quotations from Law’s 
Serious Call in the first and fourth (revised) edition of the Dictionary. In 
the first edition (1755) Law is quoted three times, twice from the Serious Call; 
in the fourth edition (1773), at least 193 more times from the Serious Call, 
making this book one of the major sources of quotations in the revised Dic- 
tionary. All Johnsonians will be grateful for this painstakingly collected 
information; some, myself among them, may question the conclusions Miss 
Balderston draws in the PMLA article. 

Certain facts and assumptions in the PMLA article should be listed: 

1. “It must be remembered that Johnson read the Serious Call when he 

was only nineteen years old, before he began his omnivorous reading in 

religious literature” (383). 

. Johnson “did not, apparently, own a copy of the Serious Call during the 
first years of work on the Dictionary, since he asked Andrew Millar for it 
in July of 1753” (383). 

3. Johnson quoted the Serious Call only twice in the first edition of the 
Dictionary, “apparently chary of using a living author, according to his 
announced policy” (383). 

4. “So far as I have discovered, Johnson never cites Law in his published 
works as a moral or religious authority, except for his lavish use of him 
in his Dictionary” (383). 

Miss Balderston suggests that the influence of the Serious Call is not only 
pervasive in Johnson’s thought but can be seen in certain of his works, espe- 
cially in The Rambler. She cites or quotes Ramblers 7, 28, 31, 49, 76, 110, as 
well as four of Johnson’s sermons, Idler 52, Adventurer 126, Rasselas, and 
passages in Boswell’s Life. I wish to comment on the four points I list above 
and by my comments show why there is strong reason to doubt the influence 
of Law on Johnson’s work in the 1750’s, and to raise the doubt that a case has 
been made for the pervasive influence or effect of Law on Johnson after his 
initial reading of the book—at least up to the time that he used it so exten- 
sively in the revised Dictionary. 


bo 
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1. “Sir,” Johnson told Boswell, “in my early years I read very hard... 
I knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now,” and he told Mr. Langton 
that “his great period of study was from the age of twelve to that of 
eighteen” (Life, ed. Hill-Powell, 1, 56, n.1.). Michael Johnson would 
inevitably have a great deal of religious literature in his stock. We 
know enough about Michael’s activities and interests to confirm this. 
We know that he published John Bradley’s An Impartial View of the Truth 
of Christianity, with the History of the Life and Miracles of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, and in an extant sales catalogue of one of his book auctions we 
find that “for the learned in divinity, there are Drs. South, Taylor, 
Tillotson, Beveridge, and Flavel, etc., the best of that kind” (Clifford, 
Young Sam Johnson, pp. 68 and 70, see also pp. 66 and 67). We know 
that Michael Johnson published two sermons, in 1710 and 1712, and 
An Exposition of the Revelations, in 1719; the latter is by Sir John 
Floyer (A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, Part xX, pp. 31 and 51). We 
do not know that at nineteen, when he read Law’s Serious Call, he had 
not begun his “omnivorous reading in religious literature.” I cannot, 
therefore, agree with the statement that “it might at least be argued that 
Johnson met: [what] might be called the basic concepts of Christian belief 
and Christian morality, or [what might] be classed as what Johnson calls 
‘general truth’,” if, as Miss Balderston says, she has “allowed any such 
ideas to intrude” in her discussion of “views held in common by the two” 
(383). 

2. Johnson asked Millar for Law’s Serious Call in July of 1753, ene year 
after he had completed The Rambler. I doubt seriously the influence, 
direct or indirect, of the Serious Call, despite its powerful effect on the 
young Johnson in 1729, in a work begun in 1750. 

3. The fact that Johnson quoted Law three times, once from Christian 
Perfection, and twice from the Serious Call, in the 1755 Dictionary 
shows that he was not altogether chary of quoting the then living Law 
(he died in 1761). The quotation from Christian Perfection, Miss 
Balderston tells us, is “accurate to the last syllable, and was obviously 
transcribed with the book in hand” (PQ, 380), although the two from 
the Serious Call are not accurate. But the point is that Johnson did 
quote the living Law three times—and if three times, why not more? 
Had he quoted him more often, one might feel inclined to see influence at 
work. And we know that despite his statement about not admitting the 
“testimony of living authors” in his Dictionary Johnson admitted quota- 
tions from a number of living authors, possibly to the number of two 
score—or more. 

4. I would expect, though I would not insist upon this as strong evidence, 
that Johnson would have made some reference to Law in his written work. 
A close paraphrase of a passage from Law’s Serious Call, in Johnson’s 
conversation (PMLA, 391), oceurred in 1784, after his lavish use of the 
book for the revised Dictionary. 

While I am not versed in the theological works of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century divines, I cannot help feeling that a sentiment such as the 
following from Rambler 28, cited as a parallel to Law’s thought, is the veriest 
of commonplaces: “It is by comparing ourselves with others, that we often 
make an estimate of our happiness, and even sometimes of our virtue.” I have 
the same feeling about other parallels suggested by Miss Balderston, but others, 
more conversant with this area of study, will be more competent to judge. I 
might add, however, that the parallel in which both Law and Johnson write 
about the invention of worthy reasons for selfish acts as a device for the 
retention of self-respect can be found in Dr. William Sherlock’s sermon on 
“The danger of confounding the Distinction of Good and Evil” (Sermons, 
1755, 1, 415-17), and the same preacher’s sermon on the text “To be Doers of 
the Word, and not Hearers only” (11, 33-52) may be cited, as well as Law, as 
a parallel to the statement from Rambler 76, quoted on page 385 by Miss 
Balderston. Since Johnson praised Sherlock’s sermons for their style (Life, 11, 
248) and included them in the list of books he recommended to the Reverend 
Mr. Astle (Life, tv, 311), and since Sherlock on Death was one of only three 
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religious works (the others were the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer) 
in Johnson’s library when he left Oxford, one might also argue for Sherlock’s 
influence on Johnson’s religious thinking. 

Finally, if only to be controverted, some notice might have been taken of 
this statement by the Honorable Sir Charles Russell in his essay on “Dr. 
Johnson and the Catholic Church” (Johnson Club Papers, 1920, pp. 140-41): 

It is easy to understand Law’s Call impressing any man and leading him 
onwards towards a spiritual life. In character it greatly resembles many 
of the writings of the more ardent of the Catholic Saints, but it is never 
gloomy; eternal punishment or the fear of hell is seldom alluded to from 
the beginning to the end of the book. It teaches that a cheerful and devout 
life is the happiest life, and it is full of the cheerful confidence towards 
God which is a great characteristic of Catholic books of devotion. I am 
surprised, therefore, that more of this spirit does not appear in Johnson’s 
religious life, which continued gloomy and fearful almost to the end. 
—ARTHUR SHERBO. 


Bloom, Edward A. Samuel Johnson in Grub Street. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
XxXvil, 337-38; xxxvul, 331; xxxrx, 333. 
Rev. by F. Wolcken in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, 
cxcvil, 199-200. 
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Chapin, Chester F. “Johnson, Rousseau, and Religion.” Teras 
Studies in Literature and Language, u (1960), 95-102. 


Comyn, J. R. G. “Two Letters of Dr. Johnson.” Corr. in TLS, Aug. 
26, 1960, p. 545. 
Texts of letters to Dr. Charles Burney, Sept. 20, 1783 and Nov. 1, 1784 
(Chapman, nos. 882, 1030). 


Crossett, John. “Did Johnson Mean ‘Paraphysical?’” Boston Uni- 
versity Studies in English, tv (1960), 121-24. 

Cites influence of Longinus and particularly his phrase para physin (X, 6), 
contrary to nature or exceeding nature. “I suggest, then, that Johnson sub- 
stituted ‘metaphysical’ for the non-existent ‘paraphysical,’ willingly or otherwise 
accepting the confusion in the exact meanings of meta and para; and that he 
wished ‘metaphysical’ to express the notion of deviating from nature by being 
excessive or contrary to nature.” 


Davis, Bertram H. Johnson before Boswell: A Study of Sir John 
Hawkins’ “Life of Samuel Johnson.” Yale University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi + 222. 

Rev. by John Rycenga in Modern Age, Vv, 95; (with another book) in TLS, 
Aug. 26, p. 543. 

The ten chapters of this trim, interesting, and persuasive book aim primarily 
at the resurrection of Sir John Hawkins’ Life of Samuel Johnson, which, as 
Mr. Davis points out in his Preface, “has not been reprinted since its second 
edition three months after publication and ... is known to most people only 
through [Boswell’s] sneering eulogy . . . over it.” 

The first two chapters describe the composition, publication, and reception of 
the biography. Announced publicly as work in progress eight days after 
Johnson’s death, the project immediately provoked a series of belittling letters 
in the St. James’s Chronicle by Hawkins’ redoubtable enemy, the learned, 
malicious, and clever George Steevens. The actual writing of the book was 
interrupted, moreover, by a fire which burned “Hawkins’ house to the ground” 
(p. 11). On its appearance in 1787, the Life attracted widespread and—at 
first—mainly flattering attention. Then a hostile reaction set in, with the re- 
viewers accusing Hawkins of “malevolence” toward Johnson, errors in his 
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facts, plagiarism, irrelevant digressions, a cramped, insipid style, and obtuseness 
in his critical comments. As the principal causes of this marked and permanent 
change in the book’s fortunes, Mr. Davis cites the omnipresent Steevens and 
Hawkins’ erstwhile acquaintances in The Literary Club, who resented what 
they held to be Hawkins’ libel on Johnson’s memory. Although generally 
credible, the explanation contains one remark that seems slightly at odds 
with a later statement: “Club members,” says Mr. Davis on p. 34, “were 
committed to a standard of taste in biography somewhat different from 
Hawkins’”; on p. 179, however, he observes, “Essentially the purposes of 
[Hawkins and Boswell] were alike.” 

The body of Johnson before Boswell considers in detail the specific charges 
brought by eighteenth-century and later commentators against the Life. After 
carefully assaying the evidence, Mr. Davis concludes in chapter 3 that Hawkins, 
far from being a plagiarist, was “a biographer resolved to work independently 
or not at all” (p. 55). In chapters 4 and 5, entitled “The Dark Uncharitable 
Cast,” he examines Hawkins’ supposed malevolence first with respect to Johnson 
himself and then, more briefly, toward various other contemporaries, both 
dead and living; neither imputation, Mr. Davis skilfully demonstrates, is 
justified by the facts: Hawkins, though sometimes faulty in his judgment 
and critical in his assessments, cannot fairly be called a malevolent memorialist 
either of Johnson or of anyone else. 

And what of the “hardly excusable” “inaccuracy” which, according to Boswell, 
“makes [Hawkins’] narrative very unsatisfactory?” Stating at the outset of 
chapter 6 that the Life contains “thirty or forty” “errors of fact” (p. 96), 
Mr. Davis cogently urges “tolerance” for most of the mistakes, stresses the 
complementary quality of Hawkins and Boswell in providing the truth about 
Johnson’s life, and reminds us (p. 120) that it was Boswell—not Hawkins—who 
explicitly accused Johnson of sexual irregularities. 

Chapters 7, 8, and 9 of Mr. Davis’s study examine the last three major 
defects—digressions, critical remarks, and style—that unsympathetic readers 
have found in Hawkins’ biography. The treatment of the digressions includes 
a reasoned defense of much material, which is related to the sort of life-and- 
times book Hawkins was writing, as well as frank admissions regarding the 
irrelevancy of other passages—50 out of a total of 166 possibilities, to be 
exact (Appendix B, pp. 182-88); despite Mr. Davis’s commendable discrimi- 
nation, however, I predict, after a fresh reading of the Life, that Sir John’s 
“miscellaneous matter’ will continue to prove a serious obstacle for many 
would-be readers. The discussion of Hawkins as critic considers perceptively 
the authorial aid given her father by Laetitia-Matilda Hawkins, and proves 
conclusively the unique value of Hawkins’ comments on Johnson’s political 
works. Finally, the analysis of style deserves unqualified praise for its proper 
insistence on both the faults and the virtues of Hawkins’ prose. 

In his short “Conclusion,” Mr. Davis lists three classes of readers for whom 
Hawkins’ biography should have an enduring appeal. He is surely right about 
the first two, the Johnsonian and “the student of the eighteenth century”; I 
also like to think that he is right about the third, namely, any person interested 
in the great members of the human race. All three groups, I am certain, are 
indebted to Mr. Davis for showing them why they should be attracted to the 
Life-——GwIin J. Kors. 


Eaves, T. C. Dunean. “Dr. Johnson’s Letters to Richardson.” PMLA, 
LXxv (1960), 377-81. 


Elder, A. T. “Irony and Humour in the Rambler.” University of 
Toronto Quarterly, xxx (1960), 57-71. 


Gibbs, F. W. “Dr. Johnson’s First Published Work?” Ambiz, vim 
(1960), 24-34. 

“The first eight sheets of a translation from the Latin of Boerhaave’s 
Elementa chemiae.” 
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Gray, James. “Dr. Johnson and the ‘Intellectual Gladiators.’ ” Dal- 
housie Review, xu (1960), 350-59. 
Johnson’s “view of Restoration comedy.” 


Greene, D[onald] J. “The False Alarm and Taxation No Tyranny: 
Some Further Observations.” SB, xim (1960), 223-31. 
A textual study. 


Greene, Donald J. The Politics of Samuel Johnson. Yale University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xx + 354. 

Rev. by Russell Kirk in Kenyon Review, xxl, 679-86; by John Rycenga 
in Modern Age, V, 95-98; (with another book) in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 543. 

This is an important book. Greene has cleared his mind of cant and made a 
fresh examination of all of Johnson’s writings, even those which at first glance 
might seem irrelevant to his task, such as the translation of Lobo’s Abyssinia 
and the Sermons. In his first chapter he throws overboard the concept of 
Johnson as a blind conservative, and the long-standing notion of an eighteenth- 
century Tory as just such a conservative, a notion which, he argues, very per- 
suasively, originated in Burke, was extended by Macaulay, and was fastened 
into the textbooks by Green, Lecky, and the Trevelyans—Whigs all. Backed 
up by more recent historians Greene sees the Tories of the period as a fluid 
group, voting sometimes with, sometimes against the great Whig majority, and 
without an accepted and rigid dogma. He examines the background of the 
Civil War, and the environment of Johnson’s Lichfield, with fruitful result. 
Johnson’s friends and education led to his short period of violent, and some- 
what romantic pamphleteering in London, 1738-39. But this was succeeded by 
Johnson’s long writing of the Parliamentary Debates, which introduced him to 
practical politics, and enforced a native skepticism which was never wholly 
absent from him. 

After this period his interest in politics is shown in detail, and examined with 
great skill, and a strong case made out that his rationalism was stronger 
than his traditionalism, rationalism tending to live in the present (a stable 
government is good, even if Hanoverian) rather than in the romantic past so 
loved by traditionalists. Here Greene deftly contrasts Boswell and Johnson. 
An example which he does not use, but which supports him, is the controversy 
over Boswell’s wish to entail his estate on male heirs, a traditional-romantic 
notion opposed by his father and Johnson on the rational ground that Boswell’s 
daughters would be left penniless. Greene sums up the difference neatly: 
“Further, the skeptical conservative, being a distruster of metaphysics, is likely 
to do his political thinking in terms of concrete individual human beings rather 
than of abstract entities and systems. When political action is discussed, he 
tends to put himself into the position of the individual affected by the action 
and to ask himself, ‘Just how, in practice, will this alter my life?’ ” (p. 254). 

One point which I found not easy to accept is that subordination meant 
social organization to Johnson, not subordination in the quasi-military sense of 
obedience to and perhaps reverence for a superior. Greene might have but- 
tressed this with some account of class structure, which, as far as I can see, 
was much less rigid in ‘the eighteenth century than in the nineteenth. Rigidity 
of class Johnson had n¢ use for. As to Johnson’s alleged youthful Jacobitism, 
Greene rightly gives it short shrift. He comments sharply on the connection 
between Jacobitism and the power-polities of the mid-century, concluding that 
“on the whole, when someone involved in eighteenth-century politics talks about 
‘the Jacobite interest,’ we should probably do well to place the emphasis on the 
word ‘interest’” (p. 42). 

As a typical example of how closely Greene has examined his sources, I might 
cite a quotation from Johnson’s “On the Bravery of the English Common 
Soldiers,” where Johnson explains that “plebian magnanimity ... proceeds... 
from that dissolution of dependance which obliges every man to regard his 
own economic character.” Greene points out that in most reprints the word 
“economic” is inadvertently omitted, thereby introducing an unwarranted 
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romantic note. At the same time, he does not try to make every utterance of 
Johnson’s correspond with every considered printed word, recognizing that 
Johnson’s occasional outrage or impatience or provocation made him incon- 
sistent now and then. Even more, “Johnson was no more able than most people 
to reconcile his attraction to the two poles of individualism on the one hand and 
a social existence (‘subordination’) on the other” (pp. 177-178). 

In his conelusion Greene has an acute comment on Johnson’s attitude toward 
the American colonies and sovereignty: “Few informed modern scholars would 
seriously disagree with his verdict that the legal and constitutional arguments 
advanced by the publicists of the American Revolution can be safely ignored. 
Most important, perhaps, we have come to see that, as Johnson insisted, the key 
to the politics of the modern world is the omnicompetent sovereignty of the 
modern national state; whether we like the fact or not—and Johnson nowhere 
says that he likes it, merely that it is so—any political discussion which ignores 
this fact is misleading and dangerous” (p. 256). 

Throughout the book Greene refers to parallels in modern American politics. 
Useful as this method is in explaining a foreign system to American students, 
it tends to date a book very quickly. For example, when Greene speaks of 
“the accents of a mayor of Chicago in the mouth of a great Tory,” (p. 98) a 
footnote is already needed. I wish such “modernity” had been omitted. 

Appendix A, “Other Writings by Johnson of Political Interest,” is below 
the level set by the rest of the book. Much of it consists of odds and ends 
which might be by Johnson, examined impressionistically. To say that remarks 
“sound to me eminently Johnsonian” is not evidence and should not be mistaken 
for evidence. Appendix C, “Johnson’s Economie Views,” is too brief to be 
very helpful; it is nevertheless suggestive. The book is well indexed. 


—E. L. McApAm, JR. 


Hart, Jeffrey. “Johnson’s A Journey to the Western Islands: 
History as Art.” Essays in Criticism, x (1960), 44-59. 
Severely criticized by D. J. Greene (“Johnsonian Critics”), ibid., pp. 476-80. 


Hilles, Frederick W. (ed.). New Light on Dr. Johnson. 1959. Cf. 
PQ, XxXxIx, 333-35. 
Rev. by Jacques Chauvin in Etudes anglaises, x11, 379-80; by John A. Rycenga 
in Modern Age, V, 94-95; (with another book) by Clarence Tracy in Quéen’s 
Quarterly, LXvUl, 311-12; in TLS, May 20, p. 324. 


Johnson, Samuel. Diaries, Prayers, and Annals. Edited by E. L. 
McAdam, Jr. with Donald and Mary Hyde. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xXxxvul, 331-33 ; xxxr, 335. 

Rev. by W[alter] M. C[rittenden] in Personalist, xii, 403-04. 


Johnson, Samuel. Notes to Shakespeare. Edited by Arthur Sherbo. 
Vols. I-III. 1956-1958. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 377; xxxvul, 339; XXxvIIl, 
333. 

Rev. briefly by Jacob H. Adler in Shakespeare Quarterly, x1, 380. 


Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare. Edited, with an Introduction by 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Dramabooks, 22.). New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1960. Pp. xxxviii + 115. 

Kenney, William. “Dr. Johnson and the Psychiatrists.” American 
Imago, xvui (1960), 75-82. 


Brief sensible review of psychological studies of Johnson. 


Kolb, Gwin J., and James H. Sledd. “The History of the Sneyd- 
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Gimbel and Pigott-British Museum Copies of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary.” PBSA, iiv (1960), 286-89. 


Leed, Jacob. “Two Notes on Johnson and ‘The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.’” PBSA, tiv (1960), 101-10. 
I. Foreign Books. Note in July 1742 section resembles a passage in Johnson’s 
Account of the Harleian Library. Il. The Art of Deciphering. Argues for 
Johnson’s translation of this article, published in four installments in 1742. 


Lombardo, Agostino (ed.). Samuel Johnson: Preface to Shake- 
speare e altri scritti. Bari: Adriatica Editrice, 1960. Pp. 329. 
Signor Lombardo writes a long introduction on Johnson’s life, art, criticism, 
and writings on Shakespeare; reprints texts of some of the notes in the 
Miscellancous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth (from the Oxford, 
1825 Works), the Drury Lane Prologue (from Smith and McAdams’s edition 
of Johnson’s poems), Rambler 168 (1825 Works), the 1756 Proposals (from 
Raleigh’s Johnson on Shakespeare), the Preface to Shakespeare (1825 Works), 
and some notes from Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare (Raleigh); and pro- 
vides notes for all but his introduction. The Dedication to Mrs. Lennox’s 

Shakespear Illustrated is omitted. 

[I am afraid that only Italian readers, unacquainted with Johnson’s work on 
Shakespeare and with modern Johnsonian scholarship in general, will benefit 
from this book. Signor Lombardo has tried to do very much but has been 
handicapped by the magnitude of his task, his ignorance of much modern 
scholarship, and, I suppose, just downright carelessness. There is no reason 
why anyone with access to the Hill-Powell Life should have Johnson marrying 
Jervis Porter, staying on at Oxford until 1731, giving Mrs. Desmoulins a 
daughter named Polly, and making many more errors of the same kind. There 
is no mention of my Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare; of Professor 
Clifford’s Young Sam Johnson; of A. L. Reade’s work; of Professor Bronson’s 
Johnson Agonistes; and of Sledd and Kolb’s work on the Dictionary—to name 
a few books which come immediately to mind. And surely it is critically naive 
or perverse to say, of Johnson’s defense of Shakespeare’s violation of the 
dramatic unities in the Preface, that “Questo e’ il punto piu alto della 
Prefazione, e in effetti dell’intera critica johnsoniana, [e] il neoclassicismo 
riceve, e proprio dal suo maggiore esponente, il colpo che ne determinera, negli 
anni successivi, la dissoluzione” (p. 179). There is nothing particularly new in 
the notes, and typographical errors abound. 

It would be an injustice to Signor Lombardo, and a real breach of inter- 
national scholarly courtesy, not to add that there are insights into Johnson’s 
work—in his discussion of Rasselas and in his sane appraisal of Johnson’s 
remarks on the mingled drama in the Preface, for example—which I found 
refreshing. I am happy that Signor Lombardo edited these texts for his 
countrymen; I am sorry the results were not more impressive.-—ARTHUR SHERBO. 


Lyles, Arthur M. “The Hostile Reaction to the American Views of 


? 


Johnson and Wesley.” Journal of the Rutgers University 
Tibrary, xxtv (1960), 1-13. 

Ww hig replies to Taxation No Tyranny and to Wesley’ s Calm Address to Our 

American Colonies (1775), a work which makes unacknowledged use of Johnson. 


Middendorf, John H. “Dr. Johnson and Mereantilism.” JHI, xxi 
(1960), 66-83. 


“Although Johnson willingly accepted as true an impressive number of 
mercantilist laws, his qualifications of those laws suggest that inwardly he was 
at war with many of the philosophical assumptions of mercantilism.” 


Pettit, Henry. “Dr. Johnson and the Cheerful Robots.” Western 
Humanities Review, x1v (1960), 381-88. 
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Powell, L. F. “Edmund Southwell, His Sisters, and Dr. Johnson.” 
Corr. in TLS, Dee. 30, 1960, p. 845. 


Identifies the Southwells mentioned in Johnson’s Diary, April 26, 1772. 


Rawson C. J. “Johnson’s ‘Bibliothéque.’” N&Q, ccv (1960), 71. 
The word used by Johnson in the sense of a periodical account of books and 
treatises. 


Scholes, Robert W. “Dr. Johnson and the Bibliographical Criticism 
of Shakespeare.” Shakespeare Quarterly, x1 (1960), 163-71. 


Wahba, Magdi (ed.). Bicentenary Essays on Rasselas. 1959. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxix, 336-39. 
Rev. by Erik Frykman in Studia neéophilologica, xxxtl, 361-63. 


Williams, Philip. “Samuel Johnson’s Central Tension: Faith and 
the Fear of Death.” Tohoku Gakuin Daigaku Ronshi [North 
Japan College Literary Journal], nos. 33-34 (Sept., 1958), pp. 
1-35. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. “A Philadelphian Meets Dr. Johnson.” Corr. 
in TLS, Jan. 1, 1960, p. 7. 
Rev. John Ewing’s recollection of a meeting at Dilly’s where he argued the 
American cause and pacified Johnson by a polite reference to the Rambler. 


“Junius” 


Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Missing Third Edition of Wheble’s 
Junius (1771).” SB, xm (1960), 235-38. 
Describes a reset third edition, existence of which T. H. Bowyer had 
questioned, and holds Wheble responsible for dedication to the public. 


Henry Home, Lord Kames 


Shaw, Leroy R. “Henry Home of Kames: Precursor of Herder.” 
Germanic Review, xxxv (1960), 16-27. 


William Law 


(See Samuel Johnson) 


Nathaniel Lee 


McLeod, A. L. “The Douai MS. of Lee’s ‘Mithridates.’” N&Q, cov 
(1960), 69-70. 


Dated 1695, not in Lee’s hand. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis 


Guthke, Karl S. Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und 
Drang. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 334; xxxrx, 339. 
Rev. by Gillian Rodger in RES, new ser., XI, 100-02; by Hans Schnyder in 
Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, cxcvti, 202-03. 
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Parreaux, André, The Publication of “The Monk”: A Lhterary 
Event 1796-1798. Paris: Didier, 1960. Pp. 202. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 712. For correction, see Lewis F. Peck, corr. in 
TLS, Dec. 23, p. 829. 

This revision of a University of Paris doctoral dissertation examines in 
detail the big splash made by “Monk” Lewis’s notorious romance. The opening 
section sketches in twenty pages the social and political background and the state 
of the minor fiction of the period. Particularly well done here is the discussion 
of the critics’ attitude toward novel reading. A good deal of Section II (the 
impact of The Monk on the British public) has been said before, but the 
popularity of the poems with which Lewis embellished his book is given the 
attention it deserves but has not hitherto received. The next section, con- 
cerned with the controversy raised by The Monk, will probably have the most 
general interest, throwing light as it does on a time of changing moral and 
religious standards and of virulent periodical criticism—a good supplement 
to M. J. Quinlan’s Victorian Prelude and N. I. White’s The Unextinguished 
Hearth. The passages dealing with the public attitude toward the Bible and 
with the Proclamation Society are particularly enlightening. 

The author writes with energy and enthusiasm. He relishes a mystery or a 
paradox even when it does not exist, and is inclined to raise questions, discuss 
them entertainingly from every angle, and, rather anti-climactically, leave them 
unresolved. While his discussion of the moral, religious, and political under- 
tones of the controversy over The Monk is often informative, one does not feel 
that the issues are as complicated and difficult as he makes them appear. He 
shows awareness of shortcomings in Montague Summers’ scholarship (p. 178) 
and corrects it in some bibliographical points, but accepts (pp. 119, 141) with- 
out question the apparently irresistible tradition of sexual abnormality origi- 
nated by Summers’ fabrication concerning the Kelly affair (Gothic Quest, pp. 
263-7). One reason why Lewis did not hesitate to expurgate The Monk, 
Professor Parreaux informs us, may have been that he “disliked the idea of 
attracting upon himself the attention of the courts. Sodomy was still a 
capital offence” (p. 119). The Gothic Quest has a lot to answer for. 

The book will be useful to students in the Gothic field. A selective bibli- 
ography contains interesting annotations, which, when scholarly appraisal is 
called for, display courtesy and good judgment of the work of others. There 
are indexes of names and titles. The division of the book into sections and 
sub-sections, each with its typographically bold heading, makes for easy read- 
ing, but at the same time creates an impression of fragmentation and may give 
an undeserved impression of pretentiousness. The work is thoroughly and 
probably reliably documented, though the author has had some bad luck in the 
cross-references to his own text.—L. F. PEcK. 


John Locke 
(See also Feiling in Section II above) 


Bevington, Merle M. “Locke and Stevenson on Comparative Moral- 
ity.” N&Q, ccv (1960), 73. 


“Pulvis et Umbra” and Of Human Understanding, Bk. I, chap. iii, par. 10. 


Burns, J. H. “‘Winzerus’: A Forgotten Political Writer.” JH], 
xxi (1960), 124-30. 

Agrees with T. I. Cook (ed. Two Treatises of Government, 1947) that the 
“Winzerus” mentioned by Locke in the Second Treatise is Ninian Winzet, 
sixteenth-century opponent of George Buchanan, and describes his political 
theory. 


Cox, Richard H. Locke on War and Peace. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1960. Pp. 220. 
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Dewhurst, Kenneth. “Locke’s Essay on Respiration.” Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine, xxx1v (1960), 257-73. 
Reprints, with an introduction, Locke’s manuscript essay in Latin, Respira- 
tionis usus. 


Kendall, Willmoore. John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule. 
(Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, X XVI, no. 2.). Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 141. 


Laslett, Peter. “John Locke’s Books and Papers for His Own 
University” Special art. in TLS, March 11, 1960, p. 168. 


Discussed in leading art., “Locke and Donne to Bodley,” p. 161. 


Le Clere, Jean. Lettres inédites de Le Clerc & Locke. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Gabriel Bonno. (University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, 52.) University of 
California Press, 1959. Pp. 135. 


Locke and Liberty. Selections from the Works of John Locke. Com- 
piled and with an Introduction by Massimo Salvadori. London: 
Pall Mall Press, 1960. Pp. xl + 196. 

Rev. in TLS, March 25, p. 196. 


Locke, John. Two Treatises of Government. A Critical Edition 
with an Introduction and apparatus criticus by Peter Laslett. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 521. 

Rev. by Richard H. Cox in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xvi1, 405- 

07; by Christopher Hill in Spectator, Sept. 9, p. 379 (ef. corr. by Peter Laslett, 

Sept. 30, p. 488; reply by Hill, Oct. 7, p. 518). 


Sandler, S. Gerald. “Lockean Ideas in Thomas Jefferson’s Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom.” JHI, xx1 (1960), 110-16. 


Tuveson, Ernest Lee. The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke 
and the Aesthetics of Romanticism. University of California 
Press, 1960. Pp. 218. 

This is an impressive book. Although Mr. Tuveson travels through familiar 
territory—eighteenth-century aesthetics from Addison’s Pleasures of the 
Imagination (1712) to Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste 
(1790)—he sees a good deal that former travelers have missed and he is alert 
to new suggestions in even the most familiar landmarks along his route. 
Almost half the book (the first four chapters) deals with matters antecedent to 
the publication of Addison’s papers in the Spectator: the Lockian revolution in 
epistemology, the origins of the moral sense, the emergence in England of a 
taste for the “natural sublime,” and the role of imagination in the new 
epistemology, all important in determining the development of eighteenth- 
century aesthetic theory. In the last chapter Tuveson looks as far ahead as 
Pater and Yeats, though he is principally concerned with a fresh, and I think, 
valid interpretation of Burke, Fuseli, and Alison. The two chapters that make 
up the core of the book contain what is perhaps the authoritative discussion 
(certainly the best so far) of Addison’s Pleasures, and a re-evaluation from the 
point of view of this book of a group of mid-century writers, mainly aesthetic 
theorists, who derive from Locke and Addison—Hutcheson, Akenside, Baillie, 
Gerard, Duff, Kames, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter and Mrs. Montagu. 

This study supplements others which have been written of late on the 
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aesthetics of the period: Miss Nicolson’s The Breaking of the Circle, which 
discusses the effect of the concept of the infinite universe on the literary and 
religious imagination in the seventeenth century, and her recent Mountain 
Gloom and Mountain Glory, which traces the development, especially in the 
eighteenth century, of the aesthetics of the infinite; H. V. 8S. Ogden and 
Margaret Ogden’s English Taste in Landscape in the Seventeenth Century, an 
informative book for students of eighteenth-century landscape, whether 
rendered in pigments, words, or shrubs, lawns, and trees; Meyer Abrams’ The 
Mirror and the Lamp, which is also concerned with Locke’s psychology and 
eighteenth-century aesthetics as a background for romanticism; and Walter 
J. Hipple’s The Beautiful, the Sublime, and the Picturesque, which, I think, 
Tuveson corrects in one important detail by demonstrating pretty clearly what 
Hipple himself denied—that there is discernible, in the course of the eighteenth 
century (thanks largely to Locke’s influence), a definite tendency toward purely 
subjective aesthetic systems, a tendency that culminates in Alison’s Essays, but 
that is to some slight degree evident in Addison’s Pleasures of the Imagination 
decades earlier. In this excellent company which Tuveson’s book now joins, 
there is no competition: taken together these writers offer us a survey of an 
important aspect of modern thought and taste. 

Tuveson’s claim that Locke’s An Essay Concerning the Human Understanding 
had a profound and radical effect on art and art theory is obviously fully 
justified by the facts. As he says: “Before the eighteenth century, art had 
been considered a form of knowledge, an aspect of objective truth; afterward 
it tended to become a subjective impression—something that happens to con- 
sciousness” (p. 6). With a few exceptions (Shaftesbury is the most notable 
instance), eighteenth-century aesthetic theorists drew their psychology trustfully 
from Locke, though they did not always emphasize the same points. We can 
agree with Tuveson, however, that a good many ideas characteristic of romantic 
art theory in both the eighteenth and the nineteenth century originate in the 
Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, whether Locke actually formu- 
lated them or whether it was possible for later writers to infer them; for 
example, the gradual disappearance of such objective critical criteria as the 
genres, decorum, and correctness as theorists looked to the effect of objects or 
works of art on the perceiving mind; the growing awareness of the uniqueness 
of the individual and his response and of the validity of his private ex- 
periences; the role of the association of ideas in our mental processes; the 
discovery of the part played by the unconscious and the irrational in our lives. 
All of this is familiar enough to students of the eighteenth century. 

In one minor respect, however, it seems to me that Tuveson has claimed 
too much for Locke’s influence. He suggests in his fourth chapter that An 
Essay Concerning the Human Understanding was responsible for descriptive 
poetry and, indeed, for the very large element of the visual in eighteenth- 
century poetry in general. I believe that this judgment—of the greatest 
interest, if it is valid—is based upon an unconscious distortion of Locke’s 
doctrine, in Tuveson’s conviction that in the Essay perception (even thinking 
itself) is identified with seeing and that for Locke ideas are visual images. 
(See pp. 18, 21, 22, 65, 73, 77, 96, 141.) This, I believe, is to give undue 
emphasis to what is, after all, a minor aspect of Locke’s treatise. Despite his 
warning against metaphors and similes, which he included among the “abuses 
of words” (Essay, III, x, 7), Locke habitually used those figures and thus, 
in fact, raised difficulties of interpretation which would not exist had he 
written according to his own principles. Some of these figures are striking, 
and perhaps have been better known than has the treatise in its entirety. The 
mind, Locke said, is like a cabinet, a camera oscura, a mirror—all comparisons 
that suggest only the sense of sight. And there are others—for instance, the 
somewhat puzzling reference to ideas of reflection as “floating visions’”—which, 
without doubt, give an unwarranted impression that Locke was indeed preoc- 
eupied with the visual in mental experience. But these are merely analogies, as, 
I think, Locke made plain when he wrote: “The perception of the mind being 
most aptly explained (my italics) by words relating to the sight, we shall best 
understand what is meant by clear and obscure ideas, by reflecting on what 
we call clear and obscure in objects of sight” (Hssay, II, xxix, 2). And through- 
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out the Essay he asserts that sensations and impressions are derived from all 
the senses, and that ideas, whether simple or complex, are not necessarily 
pictures. (See for example, the analysis of the mixed mode lie in II, xxii, 9.) 
It may be granted, however, that one might finish the Essay under the im- 
pression that its author had been mainly concerned with visual images, and it is 
entirely possible that some eighteenth-century readers did so. 

But this misinterpretation—if it is one—does little damage to Tuveson’s 
thesis that John Locke was the dominant influence in determining the nature 
of the aesthetics of eighteenth-century romanticism. It seems to me, however, 
that it was Addison, not Locke, who is the immediate source of the visual, the 
pictorial, in eighteenth-century poetry. In The Pleasures of the Imagination, 
which, as Tuveson says, is the first example of systematic aesthetics in England, 
Addison, as is well known, made consistent use of Locke’s ideas and technical 
vocabulary. But it was Addison, not Locke, who boldly identified the im- 
agination with the visual, writing: “We cannot, indeed, have a single image in 
the fancy that did not take its first entrance through the sight; . . .” (Spectator 
411) Locke may have given Addison the hint for this statement in the brief, 
inadequate discussion of wit and judgment (Essay, II, xi 2), which Addison 
had quoted approvingly in Spectator 62, for he had stated that wit gathers 
ideas that resemble each other, “thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the fancy; .. .” Here, if anywhere, is evidence that Locke 
helped create pictorial poetry, but one wonders. Locke was little interested 
in the imagination, and though he praised the sense of sight as “the most 
compendious of all our senses” (Essay, II, ix, 9)—Addison, in Spectator 411, 
declared it “the most perfect and delightful of all our senses”’—he was 
uttering a judgment no different, one would think, from that of the ordinary, 
unphilosophical man, though it had been formulated in classical antiquity and 
was implicit in all and explicit in most Renaissance and seventeenth-century 
discussions of the art of painting. 

A number of more likely causes of the appearance of the pictorial in 
eighteenth-century poetry existed toward the end of the seventeenth and in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century: Dryden’s often repeated admiration for 
Virgil’s évagyera and his own vividly pictorial translations of the Aeneid and 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale; the long-current and powerful idea of the parallel of 
poetry and painting, re-emphasized for English readers by Dryden in his long 
introduction to his translation of Du Fresnoy’s De arte graphica (1695), a work 
which Pope revised and republished in 1712; the taste for Italian and Dutch 
landscape painting already fully developed in England by 1700; and the 
emergent aesthetics of the infinite, about which Miss Nicolson and Mr. Tuveson 
himself have written so admirably. It is not without meaning, I suggest, that 
when in 1726 the new school of descriptive poetry was launched by Dyer in 
Grongar Hill and Thomson in Winter, the one invoked the Muse of Painting 
(ut pictura poesis), and the other, in the preface to the second edition of the 
poem, echoes Shaftesbury’s The Moralists and refers, in slightly different 
terms, to Addison’s aesthetic categories, the great, the uncommon, and the 
beautiful. 

What Tuveson means by “the imagination as a means of grace” is best 
explained by quoting his own words. Imagination, for Addison, he says, 


serves as a means of reconciling man with his spiritual needs and desires 
to belong to a living universe of purpose and value with a cosmos that 
begins to appear alien, impersonal, remote, menacing Addison’s point 
is that the mind of man is brought into contact with value and purpose; he 
is “at home” because of sensations he derives from that cosmos itself. 


(pp. 97-8) 


Nature could become “a source of redemption and imagination a means of 
grace” (p. 55) only after Locke had apparently demonstrated that the human 
personality is determined by the effects of sensations. In Addison and later 
theorists, the imagination came to be considered the faculty of the mind that 
enables man to perceive and ultimately to come into harmony with the harmony 
that is present in ordered Nature. Moreover, “the imagination is a means of 
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reconciliation, for through it mere sense is infused with ideal meaning. Through 
the imagination is nature supernaturalized” (p. 145). 

It was Addison, of course, who first clearly enunciated this doctrine and who 
helped to make it possible for later generations to develop the quasi-religious 
attitude toward external nature which characterizes what Tuveson calls 
eighteenth-century romanticism. Addison dignified sensation by announcing 
that the Deity has so contrived the human mind that the impressions which it 
receives from the great, the uncommon, and the beautiful in the external world 
not only give it varied pleasures, good in themselves, but also stimulate it to 
intimate observation of the creation and so ultimately lead us to a perception 
of the divine that creation reveals. Addison’s teleological ideas helped make 
easy the transition from the Renaissance view of art as the supreme act of 
godlike reason to the view of art as a series of subjective effects. In descrip- 
tive poetry and in the aesthetics of the mid-century, what Tuveson calls the 
“naive” aesthetics of romanticism developed out of Addison’s Lockian system. 
The universe was held to be full of objects, forms, which in truth possessed the 
qualities of grandeur, beauty, order, harmony; and the imagination leads us 
to perceive them and to share their qualities. In Addison’s primary pleasures 
of the imagination, the two spheres of the objective and the subjective happily 
merge (p. 137). 

The poets and aestheticians of the mid-century came to be obsessed with 
objects that displayed the two-fold characteristics of Nature—greatness, bulk, 
suggestions of the infinite or symmetry and harmony of parts. The presence 
of these objects in descriptive poetry became a guarantee of the sublimity or 
beauty of the work. It was in this period also that the rift between imagination 
and the understanding—so entirely a part of later romantic theory—became 
explicit. Only the imagination can read Nature aright; the man of practical 
reason and the man of imagination began to go their separate ways. This, 
perhaps, is “a dissociation of sensibility” less illusory than the one Mr. Eliot 
thought he had discovered in the seventeenth century. For Addison as for 
Mrs. Carter, and later for Wordsworth, the pleasures and profits of the imagi- 
nation are available to all of us. “The eye, it cannot choose but see,” or, in 
Addison’s words, “It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters” (Spectator 
411), enters with all its train of pleasures and beneficent effects, converting 
the mind into “a mansion of fair forms” that move us to joy, impel us to 
religious feelings, and shape our moral being. 

In the final chapter, Tuveson discusses Burke, Fuseli, and Alison in a new 
and most interesting light, for he treats them as subverters of the naive 
eighteenth-century romanticism. Among them they rejected the earlier 
teleological and quasi-religious notions about the aesthetic experience, greatly 
refined on earlier ideas, and achieved a completely subjective system of 
aesthetics. Burke challenged earlier theory by reducing the aesthetic to merely 
physiological response and by ignoring final causes. The sublime and beautiful 
are simple feelings of pain and pleasure, and we can never know their ultimate 
causes or purposes. Moreover he helped divorcee poetry from the mere manipu- 
lation of natural objects (mountains, rivers, trees, etc.) and related it to the 
consciousness of the experience of those objects alone. Thus the way was 
opened (though it was not immediately effective) for the displacement of 
pictorial poetry by a poetry that explores the inner experience, the sensibility, 
of the poet himself. Alison, of course, brings us to the very verge of the 
first phase of nineteenth-century romanticism, and, as Tuveson argues, to the 
very threshold of a symbolic theory of language and of art. Alison held that 
objects in Nature are “the signs or expressions of qualities capable of produc- 
ing emotion.” In short, though his vocabulary was too conventional to allow 
him to make such a statement, natural objects are symbols, each with its 
unique value, each addressing the imagination alone, freed from the traditional 
categories and working their effects beyond the reach of logical reason. One 
thinks of the moonlight view from Mt. Snowden in the last book of The 
Prelude and Tuveson invites us to look much further into the future—to the 
symbolist movement in France, England, and our own country in the late 
nineteenth century and during our own era. Of course he does not suggest 
eighteenth-century aesthetics as a source of this movement! He is interested 
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in unexpected analogies—especially in some of the ideas of Yeats—to ideas 
expressed during the final decade of the eighteenth century. And he concludes 
with the suggestion that only in this century, notably in Yeats, has the 
separation of imagination from the understanding which resulted from the 
psychology of Locke and the aesthetics of Addison been rejected in pursuit 
of an art that does not ignore the realities presented by the understanding 
for the romantic dream-world of noble, lofty impressions derived only from 
external nature, the habitation of the divine. 

It is impossible in a short review to touch on many of the most interesting 
details of Tuveson’s work. He has treated the theoretical side of his subject 
admirably. From time to time he mentions, but has nothing to say about, “the 
sublime poem.” Perhaps we can hope that he will move from aesthetic theory 
to the actual poetry of the eighteenth century and instruct us in the nature and 
history of “the sublime poem” and its transformation into such great romantic 
poems as Tintern Abbey and The Prelude.—SAMUEL H. MONK. 


Viano, Carlo Augusto. John Locke: Dal Razionalismo all’ Illumi- 
nismo. |Torino:] Giulio Einaudi, 1960. Pp. 618. 


Charles Macklin 


Appleton, William W. Charles Macklin: An Actor’s Life. Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 280; 5 plates. 

Garrick’s cantankerous contemporary Charles Macklin was surely one of 
the most remarkable figures in theatrical annals. Why no book-length study of 
his career has appeared earlier in this century is a mystery. One would have 
thought that his reputation as actor, director, and dramatist was distinguished 
enough to have encouraged thorough investigation long ago; in addition he has 
peculiar claims to fame as a pioneer who helped to establish precedents in 
English law for the protection of both performer and playwright. 

Mr. Appleton, with admirable industry, has uncovered many unpublished 
sources of information about Macklin, and future investigators will be indebted 
to him for recording their location. His book might have been much longer 
than it is if he had chosen to make a full display of his new information. 
Perhaps the modern cost of book production prevented a more generous display, 
but this reviewer would be happy to exchange some of the quotations from 
suspect authorities like Kirkman and Cooke, or the general account of the 
stroller’s life which occupies half of the first chapter, for more passages from 
Macklin’s letters and notebooks. A documented work based on original research 
necessarily requires many footnotes—Mr. Appleton has over five hundred—but 
they should be placed where footnotes belong; it is high time that publishers of 
scholarly books consider the convenience of readers who are likely to buy them. 

It would have been easy, when writing about such an independent spirit as 
Macklin, whose mature career was so sincerely devoted to the theatrical arts, 
to exaggerate the historical importance of his contributions—his views on the 
“science of acting,” for example. Resisting this temptation, Mr. Appleton has 
given us a well-proportioned narrative of “an actor’s life,” interspersed with 
sensible, though brief, critical comment on Macklin’s plays. In fact there is 
no other trustworthy biography except for F. A. Congreve’s sixty-page sketch 
of 1798. 

One factual error probably should be noted because it appears in a life 
of Macklin for the first time. Apparently Macklin himself said that he received 
his first applause as an actor when he played a small part in Fielding’s The 
Coffee-House Politician. Appleton (p. 18) states that he gave this performance 
“nine times a day” in 1730 at Southwark Fair “among the acrobats, strongmen, 
and dancing apes.” But this play was never performed at the fairs (cf. 
Rosenfeld, The Theatre of the London Fairs, 1960). Macklin acted in it four 
times, however, in December 1730 at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.—CHARLES B. Woops. 
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vania Magazine of History and Biography, Lxxxut (1959), 369- 
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Alexander Pope 


(See also David Hume, William Melmouth the Younger) 


Brett, R{eginald] L. “Pope’s Essay on Man.” Reason & Imagina- 
tion: A Study of Form and Meaning in Four Poems. London: 
Oxford University Press for the University of Hull, 1960. 
Pp. 51-77. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Critical Quarterly, 0, 89, 91-92. 


Brower, Reuben Arthur. Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 368. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 
346. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, Lvl, 132-34; by Patrick Cruttwell in 
Hudson Review, x11, 438-41; by H. V. D. Dyson in RES, new ser., XI, 432-34; 
by J. Golliet in Etudes anglaises, x11, 378-79; by Kenneth Muir in London 
Magazine, vit (Dec.), 78-79; by Kenneth Quinn and P. Dixon in AUMLA, no. 
14, pp. 66-68; briefly by Ralph M. Williams in College English, xxu, 57. 

In its factual basis this study is similar to books and articles of forty or 
sixty years ago on Pope’s classical sources. Pope was “perhaps the last major 
English poet to feel at home with the whole European and English tradition in 
poetry” (353), and a large part of that tradition is covered here—not only the 
ancient writers themselves, but Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Boileau, Corneille, 
Racine, and others who helped to shape Pope’s image of classical art and 
civilization. Brower analyzes Pope’s use of Theocritus and Virgil’s eclogues in 
the Pastorals, the Rape of the Lock, and even the Essay on Man; of the 
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Georgics in Windsor Forest; of Ovid in the Elegy to an Unfortunate Lady, 
Eloisa, and (more surprisingly) the Rape of the Lock; of Homer, Virgil, and 
Dryden in the translation of the Iliad; of the Aeneid at many points, Horace 
almost everywhere in Pope’s most mature and characteristic poems, and all 
these writers in the Dunciad, whose poetic mode is “a fresh fusion of several 
styles into a complex instrument of vision and expression” (325). The closing 
pages of the book present a fascinating analysis of “Pope’s Lycidas,” the early 
Temple of Fame, which Brower shows to be a summary-by-anticipation fore- 
shadowing Pope’s main allegiances in poetry and prophetic of the lines along 
which he was to develop (354-361). The true genius of Pope, Brower believes, 
was that of a latter-day Horace, and the main direction of his development 
was from pastoral and georgic to the heroic and Horatian (viii). 

3ut if Brower considers the same aspect of Pope’s work that was examined 
by students of classical influences half a century ago, his treatment is as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of W. P. Mustard, J. W. Tupper, Caroline Goad, 
and other scholars of their generation. Brower asserts several times that he is 
not attempting to trace Pope’s sources or to make systematic and exhaustive 
comparisons (189); he is interested not in specific echoes of earlier poets in 
Pope’s verse—though many previously unnoted echoes are discussed here—but 
in “how he used the poetry of the past for his own expressive purposes.” 
Brower’s “first and last concern is with the poems, with their poetic character 
and design,” and he studies allusion in Pope not as an end in itself, “but in 
order to bring the reader to a richer and livelier reading of the poetry” 
(vii-ix). 

As these statements may suggest, Brower’s first commitment as a critic is to 
close reading in the tradition of Richards and Empson. The strength of his 
book, as of other products of that school, is not on the side of theory. He 
devotes a page and a half to the “ugly and unnecessary question” as to whether 
the poems of Horace are poetry, concluding with an adaptation of Dr. Johnson’s 
non-responsive answer to Warton: “If this be not poetry, where is poetry to be 
found?” Brower’s only argument is that Horatian satire is “sufficiently complex 
to be called poetic” (167-168). The meaning of allusion, the operative term in 
Brower’s subtitle and his basic formula for Pope’s relation to the classical 
tradition, is nowhere explicitly and unequivocally stated; it is “a resource 
equivalent to symbolic metaphor,” and the allusive mode is for Dryden what 
metaphor was for the Metaphysicals (viii, 12; ef. 213 and 307, where anticipa- 
tions of the idea by Maynard Mack and W. K. Wimsatt are acknowledged). 
Even more elusive, perhaps, is the conception of design. The basic notion is 
one he shares with Richards, Brooks, and others; poetic design is “the order 
created through using the full resources of language,’ an internal form or 
imaginative unity arising from “variety and wholeness of expression” (vii, 157, 
208, 241, and passim). This linguistic definition of poetic form is extended, in 
Brower’s interpretive practice, by the concepts of “voice” and “dramatic 
situation”—terms which are again not precisely defined, but which allow him 
to take account of mimetic as well as stylistic dimensions of a poem. He is 
also willing to say with Horace (pace Beardsley and Wimsatt) that the final 
aim of poetry is to move the reader; in several places he discriminates the 
different emotional effects of various poems or passages (168, 178, etc.). His 
eclecticism frees him from the dogmatic narrowness of many Empsonian critics, 
but with some loss of philosophic clarity and coherence. 

Such objections may seem a little irrelevant, since Brower does not claim 
or wish to be a theoretical aesthetician, but defects of theory sometimes limit 
the scope of his interpretations. What is chiefly lacking, in my opinion, is 
any systematic recognition that poetry is a temporal art, and consequently 
that its form cannot be a timeless “pattern of image and irony” (247), but 
must be in some sense continuous and sequential. In his fine discussion of 
Eloisa to Abelard Brower speaks in passing of the poem’s “dramatic movement,” 
but he ends by describing its essential poetic design as an Ovidian succession 
of contrasting scenes and coups, a pattern of sharp oppositions and ironically 
qualified states of mind or feeling (74-84). All this is true and important, 
but it leaves us with no clear sense of the poem’s unity as an action unfolding 
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in time, an internal drama with a distinguishable complication, climax, and 
resolution. At the beginning of his most sustained analysis of a poem’s design, 
his otherwise admirable discussion of the fourth Moral Essay, Brower says: 
“... As in all poetry the felt, the experienced design is indescribable. It must 
be ‘had,’ and it is not to be confused with our necessarily crude attempts to 
describe it.” He represents the epistle as a “composition in irony,” with a 
“unity of style expressive of unity of vision.” It is held together by the voice 
heard throughout the conversation and by “poetic connexions made by using the 
full resources of words” (243-251; cf. the fuller discussion of the same poem 
in Brower’s Fields of Light, pp. 138-163). It is true that a summary of plot 
or argument is not an adequate formulation of a poem’s design; in the sense 
that poetic form is a unity realized in mimetic terms, it is also true that the 
wholeness of a poem must be one that is felt and experienced. It is nothing 
poetically except as it is “had.” But the principle of its organization could 
surely be described more clearly and cogently than Brower’s' philosophy permits. 

Brower’s gifts as a reader are so remarkable, however, that one seldom wants 
more than he provides. One of his virtues is his willingness to learn from any 
serious critic or scholar. He is highly selective, citing only those writers who 
are relevant and assimilable to his point of view (he is silent on R. K. Root, for 
example, and he makes no use of Elder Olson’s essay on To Arbuthnot), but he 
seems to have read everything written on Pope from Spence and Warton to 
R. W. Rogers and Aubrey Williams; he is severe but fair even to Elwin (53). 
I think he overrates Leavis, particularly for the very tenuous connection he 
suggests between Pope and the “line of wit”; Brower himself shows conclusively 
that the supposed traces of that tradition are more Ovidian than Metaphysical 
(64, 79). Thanks in part to the Twickenham edition, Brower has mastered 
the intricate textual history of the Essay on Man and the Dunciad, and he pays 
moving tribute to Tillotson and especially to Sherburn. He is as just as he is 
perceptive, as notable for sanity and responsibility as for his extraordinary 
sensitivity to nuances of style, tone, and poetic effect. 

Brower is a teacher above all, and his greatest hope is to make poetry more 
“present” to his readers, more fully and vividly experienced. His success could 
be illustrated from almost any paragraph of the book. The 14 pages of his 
introductory chapter are the freshest and most convincing general characteriza- 
tion of Dryden’s poetry since Mark Van Doren’s. He discusses almost every- 
thing Pope wrote, always concretely and never without revealing new depths 
of meaning and a poetic life previously only half-realized; where everything is 
good, the sections on To Burlington and the fourth Dunciad are perhaps 
especially satisfying. The finest single chapter, in my opinion, is the un- 
pretentious 24-page appreciation of Horace. 

This is an intensely personal book. Its informing soul is the mind to which 
Robert Frost awarded an “A for life” when Brower was still an undergraduate 
at Amherst (The Paris Review, no. 24 [Summer-Fall, 1960], 100-101). What 
pleased Frost so much was “the way his voice fell into those lines, the natural 
way he did that very difficult poem,” but the voice—as Frost would surely 
agree—was the instrument of something more basic: a unique taste, sensitivity, 
and poetic understanding. The Poetry of Allusion is a book that every lover 
of Pope might wish he had written, though no one but Brower could have done 
so.—Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 
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Press, 1960. Pp. 145, including 30 faesimiles. 

Mr. Wasserman’s 32,000-word “critical reading” of the Epistle to Bathurst 
is the most ingenious and exhaustive ever given the poem. This reading, though 
less than half the book in length, is nevertheless the most important part as 
Mr. Wasserman’s mission to rescue or recover poetry by examining the “tone of 
voice” or the “climate of attitudes” in which the poet composed. “What recovery 
we have made of Pope’s poetry is largely due to the recovery of this feature.” 
Readers of the long critique on Windsor Forest in Wasserman’s The Subtler 
Language (1959) will recognize the distinctive critical amalgam: “practical” 
explication de texte with contemporary focus. Perhaps the Wasserman essay 
should be described as the “Commentary” which Warburton should have written 
but could not. 

The first surprise in the essay is, in fact, a complimentary reference to 
William Warburton. He had, Wasserman admits, recognized the complex 
mixture of satirical and ethical voices in the poem—but only “to a degree.” 
In the nineteenth century, Courthope belabored the poem as a mass of philo- 
sophical defects and “self-contradictory” reasoning. In the twentieth, Bateson 
treats the Epistle to Bathurst as an ill-favored step-child of the Essay on 
Man—“simply Bolingbroke’s mouthpiece.” From this depressed state of 
criticism Wasserman proposes to rescue the Epistle by demonstrating Pope’s 
control of the “satiric and Christian tones” in extremely skillful homiletic 
counterpoint. 
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The seed of the Horatian sermo, planted in Pope’s garden, flowers into a 
Christian sermon. “As Pope manages the forms,’ says Wasserman, “the 
Christian sermon is what Horace, who proposed the teaching of wisdom as the 
end of poetry, would have written had he known the divine word; and the 
Horatian sermo is a sermon without benefit of revelation.” 

“More than almost any other of Pope’s poems, this one is splendid with 
theological and scriptural references: providence, charity, grace, election, 
revelation, alms, God, Devil, demon, Balaam, Job. . . . Pope elected to measure 
the corrupting power of misused money, not with the standards of human 
taste, but with the all-inclusive and eternal demands of revealed religion. The 
improper use of wealth ... is a form of sacrilege, and the offence here is not 
against decorum and sensibility but against God.” 

The speaker of the poem is a “lay theologian, or lay apostle,” familiar 
with the “traditional Christian homilies on the subject of riches,” and is 
determined to convert his satirically contemptuous friend Bathurst to a serious 
Christian ‘understanding of the problem. Our “lay apostle” is a subtle and 
skilled rhetorician, capable of setting a booby-trap, elegantly known as 
epitrope: 

After the opening epitrope which skilfully granted ‘that which hurteth 
him to whom it is graunted,’ the speaker and Bathurst found their ground 
of agreement in rejecting Calvinism, and Bathurst was then persuaded 
to concern himself with the fallen state of man, from which he had held 
himself satirically aloof, in order to seek out the worthy purposes of 
riches. With this concession Bathurst learned, apparently to his surprise, 
that the essential uses of private riches are few (‘would you more than 
live?’?), and thereby he made himself available to instruction in the 
theology of almsgiving (‘Perhaps you think the Poor might have their 
part?’?). It is after this instruction, conveyed by satire of irreligious 
men of avarice, that the speaker turns to Bathurst to declare unequivocally: 


Hear then the truth: 


Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow? 
That POW’R who bids the Ocean ebb and flow. 


But this is the very doctrine that he had agreed not to press at the 
beginning of the poem and had pretended to pass off lightly as a disagree- 
ment of the Doctors, a matter of hair-splitting. For the sake of an area of 
mutual agreement, Bathurst had seemed to be allowed his belief that for 
their own sport the gods created men miserly and prodigal fools. But the 
Christian doctrines ironically concealed in that concession have progres- 
sively been rising to the surface, and Bathurst has been so swayed toward 
Christian principles and toward charity to man that the rhetorically con- 
vincing theologian at last dares repudiate bluntly his original concession: 
misers and spendthrifts were created by a ‘careful Heav’n’ to effect a 
harmony in the postlapsarian moneyed world. 


Christian concordia discors has insinuated itself in the place of Bathurst’s pagan 
cynicism. 

The conversion having been effected, the speaker turns to a series of con- 
firming exempla and closes the sermon with the story of Sir Balaam, the 
inverted story of a Job cursed by devil-provided riches in a Calvinistic- 
capitalistic world. This is the world of money-ethics which Pope despised along 
with its unmentionable prophet Walpole. 

For this detailed analysis, in which no word is left unturned, Mr. Wasserman 
provides the climate of contemporary religious attitudes by adducing so many 
references to seventeenth- and eighteenth-century theological and ethical writings 
that the reader is almost forced to accept the “climate of attitudes” by the 
sheer bulk of the evidence. The wonder is that the analysis survived the load 
of learned lumber. 

There is present at all times throughout the critical reading a creature 
called “the ideal contemporary” who is aware of all theological, philosophical, 
social and political currents in the eighteenth-century climate, and is capable 
of immediately recognizing every subtle gambit and move in Pope’s homiletic 
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chess game. This critical persona gives most trouble to the present-day reader 
who, eagerly following the Wasserman demonstration, is yet a little suspicious 
of his companion, the “ideal contemporary,” whose too-well-provided mind 
remarks connections and sees subtleties in the Epistle to Bathurst where Pope 
himself might show surprise. 

The second part of the book, the “edition of the manuscripts,” is a facsimile 
record of three Huntington Library MSS., collated with the first edition, and 
with transcripts opposing each facsimile page. The full text of the first edition 
(1732) concludes the volume which had begun with the full text of the last 
edition (1744) in the Bateson (Twickenham) text. Mr. Wasserman’s critical 
reading makes only casual allusions (two) to the manuscripts. A brief inter- 
chapter on “The Rhetorical Use of Names” does pay the manuscripts some heed. 
But the two parts of the book are not seriously tied together, unless the 
manuscript evidence be considered proof of Pope’s statement to Swift, that “I 
never took more care in my life of any poem than of the [Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst ].”—ROBERT M. SCHMITZ. 


Wilkins, A. N. “Pope and ‘Appius.’” N&Q, ccv (1960), 292-94. 
The aversion to criticism of Appius in Dennis’s Appius and Virginia as one 
reason for using that name in the Essay on Criticism. 


Joseph Priestley 


Robinson, E. “New Light on the Priestley Riots.” Historical Journal, 
mi (1960), 73-75. 
Suggests more political commitment on the part of Priestley (and perhaps 
of the Lunar Society) than was admitted. 


Rose, R. B. “The Priestley Riots of 1791.” Past & Present, No. 18 
(Nov., 1960), pp. 68-88. 


Matthew Prior 


The Interary Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by H. Bunker Wright 
and Monroe K. Spears. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 352-53. 

Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in South Atlantic Quarterly, LIx, 121-22; by 
Patrick Cruttwell in Hudson Review, xu, 155-57; by Vinton A. Dearing in 
MP, uviu, 59-60; by Maynard Mack in review art. (“Matthew Prior: et multa 
prior arte’) in Sewanee Review, LXvill, 165-76; by Maria Wickert in Anglia, 
LXXVII (1959), 359; by Harold Williams in RES, new ser., XI, 217-19. 


Ann Radcliffe 
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Ware, Malcolm. “Mrs. Radeliffe’s ‘Picturesque Embellishment. 
Tennessee Studies in English, v (1960), 67-71. 


Thomas Reid 
(See also Grave in Section III above) 


Duggan, Timothy J. “Thomas Reid’s Theory of Sensation.” Philo- 
sophical Review, Lx1x (1960), 90-100. 


Jacques, J. H. “The Appeal to Common Sense.” Listener, Lx 
(1960), 709-10, 715. 


BBC comment on Thomas Reid’s philosophy as an anticipation of G. E. Moore. 
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Rev. by Francis H. Dowley in Journal of Modern History, xxx, 162-63; 
by Walter Hipple in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xtx, 109-10. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. Discourses on Art. Edited by Robert W. Wark. 
1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 353. 

Rev. by Walter Hipple in Art Bulletin, xuu, 164-66, and in Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xIx, 244; by Allan Gwynne Jones in Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, cvill, 720-21; by Samuel H. Monk in Criticism, u, 
391-93; in TLS, June 10, p. 364. 


Samuel Richardson 
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Eaves, T. C. Dunean, and Ben D. Kimpel. “The Publisher of Pamela 
and Its First Audience.” Bulletin of the New York Public 
Iibrary, uxtv (1960), 143-46. 
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Kreissman, Bernard. Pamela-Shamela: A Study of the Criticisms, 
Burlesques, Parodies, and Adaptations of Richardson’s 
“Pamela.” University of Nebraska Press, 1960. Pp. 98. 

A description and evaluation of certain reactions to Pamela. Most examples 
are drawn from English literature of the eighteenth century, but a final chapter 
is devoted to Upton Sinclair’s Another Pamela, or Virtue Still Rewarded (1950). 
A detailed history of the novel’s reputation is not attempted. Rev. by Alan D. 
McKillop in College English, xxu, 205. 
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Hook, Lucyle. “Something More about Rochester.” MLN, utxxv 
(1960), 478-85. 
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Main, C. F. “The Right Vein of Rochester’s Satyr.” Essays in 
Iiterary History Presented to J. Milton French. Edited by 
Rudolf Kirk and C. F. Main. Rutgers University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 93-112. 
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@ genre rare in English. 
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Rochester’s ‘An Epistolary Essay from M. G. to O. B. Upon 
Their Mutual Poems.’ ” MLN, txxv (1960), 644-47. 
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Vieth, David M. “A Textual Paradox: Rochester’s ‘To a Lady in a 
Letter.’ ” PBSA, tiv (1960), 147-62. 
Prints the 1676 text as closest to author’s intentions, and shows evidence 
of careful revisions. 
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Introduction by James Sutherland. (Augustan Reprint Society. 
Publication Number 84.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1960, Pp. iv + v + 12. 
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Humphry Clinker.” MLQ, xx1 (1960), 291-300. 


Sheridan, Elizabeth. Betsy Sheridan’s Journal: Letters from 
Sheridan’s Sister, 1784-1786 and 1786-1790, Edited by William 
Le Fanu. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode; Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 223; 8 plates. 
Rev. by Mary Motley in Twentieth Century, civil, 371-73; by William 
Plomer in Listener, LXIv, 389; in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 543. 


Sherwin, Oscar. Uncorking Old Sherry: The Life and Times of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. New York: Twayne Publishers; 
London: Vision Press, 1960. Pp. 352. 


Trainer, James. “Tieck’s Translation of The Rivals.” MLQ, xx1 
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Attributes to Smart, as hackwriter for John Newbery, the editorship of five 
miscellanies. 


Smart, Christopher. A Song to David. Edited by J. B. Broadbent. 
London: Distributed by The Bodley Head for Rampant Lions 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxii + 40. 
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Sutherland, James. “Robert South.” Review of English Literature, 
1 (Jan., 1960), 5-12. 
See Richard Nickerson, James Sutherland, “Correspondence,” July, 1960, 
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Stedmond, J. M. “Sterne as Plagiarist.” English Studies, xu 
(1960), 308-12. 
Summary, with sources, of verbatim borrowings in Tristram Shandy and 
A Sentimental Journey. 
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late.” Journal of the Rutgers University Library, xxi (1960), 
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Jonathan Swift 


Atherton, James S. The Books at the Wake. A Study of Literary 
Allusions in James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. New York: Viking 
Press, 1960. Pp. 308. 

Includes section on Swift. Cf. Stavrou below. Rev. by J. Mitchell Morse in 

Comparative Literature, x1, 274-76. 
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Beaumont, Charles Allen. “Swift’s Classical Rhetoric in ‘A Modest 
Proposal.’ ” Georgia Review, x1v (1960), 307-17. 


Danchin, Pierre. “The Text of Gulliver’s Travels.” Texas Studies 
in Literature and Language, u (1960), 233-50. 


Dircks, Richard J. “Gulliver’s Tragic Rationalism.” Criticism, u 
(1960), 134-49. 
Considers that the impact of the life of perfect reason, destroying Gulliver’s 
last illusion, drives him insane. 


Dustin, John E. “The 1735 Dublin Edition of Swift’s ‘Poems.’ ” 
PBSA, tiv (1960), 57-60. 
Frequent cancels and irregular chronological order raise doubts as to Faulk- 
ner’s dating of the poems. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. The Personality of Jonathan Swift. 1958. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvul, 351-53 ; xxxrx, 361. 
Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, new ser., XI, 92-93. 


Fussell, Paul, Jr. “The Frailty of Lemuel Gulliver.” Essays in 
Iiterary History Presented to J. Milton French. Edited by 
Rudolf Kirk and C, F. Main. Rutgers University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 113-25. 

In “physical injury, pain, and loss” Fussell finds a motif which helps unify 
the Travels as fiction. It also permits Swift to treat “Gulliver the naturalist 
from a traditional Christian-Humanist point of view: what is done to Gulliver 
physically during his voyages constitutes Swift’s major assault on progressivist 
naturalism.” 


Gray, James. “The Modernism of Jonathan Swift.” Queen’s Quar- 
terly, xv (1960), 11-17. 


Greenberg, Robert A. “‘A Modest Proposal’ and the Bible.” MLR, 
LV (1960), 568-69. 
Biblical admonitions in Leviticus 26:27-30, Deuteronomy 28:52-54, and 
Jeremiah 19:8-9. 


Hart, Jeffrey. “The Ideologue as Artist: Some Notes on ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ ” Criticism, m (1960), 125-33. 
Sees the book as a defense of order, since in each society Gulliver visits, 
“Swift carefully elucidates the relationship that exists in that society between 
the present and the past.” 


Holloway, John. The Charted Mirror: Literary and Critical Essays. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. xi + 226. 

Includes an essay on Swift. Rev. by P. N. Furbank in Listener, Lx, 983-84; 

by David Pole in Contemporary Review, CLXIx, 88-89; in TLS, June 10, p. 367. 


Horne, Colin J., and Hugh Powell. “A German Analogue for ‘A 
Tale of a Tub.’” MLR, tv (1960), 488-96. 
Close examination of the “Reformation play” by Martin Rinckhart, Der 
Eislebische Christliche Ritter (1613), suggested as a “source” by C. M. Webster, 
MLN, Xtvimt (1933), 251-53. 
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Johnston, Denis. In Search of Swift. 1959. Cf. PQ, xxxrx, 361-63. 

Rev. by J. C. Beckett in Irish Historical Studies, x11, 165-67; (with another 
work) by Frank Brady in review art. (“Swift: Scholarship and Fancy”) in 
Yale Review, XLIx, 598-602; by Patrick Cruttwell in Hudson Review, xii, 441; 
by John B. Morrall in review art. (“Around and About Swift’) in Studies: 
An Irish Quarterly Review, xuIx, 305-10; briefly by Calhoun Winton in 
College English, xxii, 204-05. 


Kallich, Martin. “Three Ways of Looking at a Horse: Jonathan 
Swift’s ‘Voyage to the Houyhnhnms’ Again.” Criticism, 1 
(1960), 107-24. 

There are enough things in common between this paper and Calhoun Winton’s 
“Conversion on the Road to Houyhnhnmland” (listed below) to warrant con- 
sidering the two together in one review. The aim of both writers is to 
persuade us that Gulliver’s Travels, and its last Voyage in particular, should 
be read as Christian apologetic, and more specifically that Gulliver’s eulogy of 
the Houyhnhnms was meant by Swift as an ironical attack on the principles of 
the deists and on the way of life, guided by “reason alone” unassisted by 
divine revelation, which these principles appeared to him to sanction. “When 
placed in their proper historical and ideological context,” says Kallich, “the 
horses are in every important respect like the deists. Their ethical rationalism 
and naturalism approximate the deistic attitude. Their belief in the sufficiency 
of reason and common sense to solve all the problems of life and their distrust 
of the supernatural; their reliance on nature exclusive of doctrinal faith; 
their failure to organize their religious experiences within the ideological 
framework of a sacred book like the Bible; their failure to evolve a ‘heology 
or ritual; their neglect of a religious establishment—all suggest an unorthodox 
way of life that Swift, a highly sensitive and aggressive clergyman of the 
established Anglican church, could hardly extol, could scarcely recognize as 
religion in the first place. That Swift fought deism as a subversive force is 
well known. What is not so well known, however, is that he carried on the 
struggle against such religious heresy through the symbolic Houyhnhnms in 
his most famous work” (pp. 122-23). This is also essentially Winton’s thesis; 
he differs only in taking for granted what Kallich attempts to prove and in 
placing the emphasis chiefly on the transformation effected in Gulliver by his 
encounter with the horses. “Gulliver’s Travels,” he writes, “is a satiric presen- 
tation of what Swift regarded as the new ‘enlightened’ religion (often referred 
to loosely then and now as ‘deism’) and a defence, couched in Swiftian irony, 
of Augustinian Christianity. Gulliver becomes, in this reading, a pilgrim... 
whose pilgrimage from a position of complete religious ignorance culminates 
with ‘conversion,’ in the full sense of the word, to the faith of the Houyhnhnms, 
the reasonable faith of the hyper-reasonable horses, in Houyhnhnmland’s new 
Eden” (p. 21). 

The proofs offered in support of this thesis by the two writers are likewise 
similar both in the logical assumptions on which they rest and the facts they 
appeal to, and they invite, accordingly, much the same criticism. 

The argument in both essays is of that very common type, in studies of this 
sort, that begins by positing a particular principle or “context of interpreta- 
tion” as peculiarly “proper” or appropriate, on a priori grounds, to the text under 
consideration and then proceeds to confirm its relevance by construing selected 
details of the text in conformity with its demands. For both Winton and 
Kallich the key to Swift’s intentions in the fourth Voyage is given by two 
sets of facts concerning him: first, that he was much addicted to irony and in the 
habit of employing, as a means to this, a fictitious persona whose opinions 
were widely different from and sometimes contrary to his own; and, second, 
that he was “a practicing believer in institutional Christianity,” “as faithful 
to his calling of Anglican priest as to that of Tory pamphleteer or Irish patriot, 
indeed much more faithful” (Winton, p. 21; ef. Kallich, pp. 113-22 passim), 
and, in the name of this belief, unalterably opposed to all doctrines, and 
especially those of the deists, that exalted human reason above revelation and 
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the teachings of the Church as a source of religious insight and moral guidance. 
These facts, we can readily grant, are sufficient justification for entertaining the 
possibility (as one working hypothesis among others) that Switt might have 
designed the “Voyage to the Houyhnhnms” as the kind of work Winton and 
Kallich take it to be. They do not, however, warrant us in giving to this 
possibility any specially privileged status or in using it as a premise in a 
demonstration that Swift did in fact so design the Voyage. Yet this is what 
both writers have ventured to do. “The question to be addressed,” says Winton, 
“if these two assumptions are granted, is, by what means, in what way, does 
the Christian Swift operate as the creator of Gulliver’s Travels” (p. 22). Not, 
be it observed, whether, but only how, as if it necessarily followed from the 
fact that Swift was a Christian divine that he wrote as a Christian divine in 
Gulliver. And the same logical jump is made by Kallich in the passage quoted 
in the opening paragraph of this review: “When placed in their proper 
historical and ideological context, the horses are in every important respect like 
the deists” (my italies; ef. also p. 113: “In short, as symbols of his [Swift’s] 
religious irony, the horses could only represent deists. . . .’’). 

The ground is thus laid, in both essays, for a confirmatory argument in which 
the use of textual evidence is wholly dominated by the exigencies of the thesis 
to be proved. It is not a matter, that is, of inquiring how far the hypothesis of 
an ironical anti-deistic satire fits the Voyage when this is examined in- 
dependently of the hypothesis, but of so “reading” the Voyage as to make 
it fit these critics’ pre-supposition about its author’s intentions. The Voyage 
is made to support the thesis, in the first place, by the simple expedient of 
overlooking inconvenient particulars. It is essential, thus, to Winton’s argu- 
ment that we regard Gulliver, before his meeting with the Houyhnhnms, as 
“Swift’s modern man, ignorant of tradition, both literary and religious” 
(p. 25)—a man who is “no Christian” (p. 24) and for whom the “ancient 
writers” mean little or nothing (p. 32). He makes no mention, accordingly, 
of those passages in the Travels that tell of the hours Gulliver spent as a young 
man “in reading the best authors ancient and modern” (I, i), of his delight, in 
Glubbdubdrib, in conversing with the shades of the famous ancients (III, vii, 
viii), and of his great reluctance, on his stay in Japan, to undergo the cere- 
mony of “trampling upon the crucifix” (III, xi). And Kallich is similarly 
reticent about anything in the description of the Houyhnhnms that is patently 
hard to reconcile with his conception of them as “degrading symbols”—the 
parallel, for instance, that Gulliver draws between their ideal of science and 
that of Socrates (IV, viii)—which no one in 1726 could have thought 
ironical—and the many passages in which they are made to pass judgments on 
human actions that put even the most optimistic of us on the defensive. 

But the main device of the two writers for harmonizing Swift’s text with their 
hypothesis is what I can only call a systematic begging of the question. This is 
evident in Winton’s “proof” that the Gulliver of the first three Voyages is a 
man without religion: he points out, among other things, that Gulliver never 
prays and that he is indifferent to the religious institutions and practices, if 
any, of the peoples he visits. But these facts are significant as evidence for 
Winton’s point only on the supposition that Swift was writing a book in which 
the presence or absence of religious interests in his principal character was a 
matter pertinent to his design; for they are equally compatible with the sup- 
position that he was purposely excluding religion altogether from his story. 
There is “proof” here, accordingly, only if the thesis Winton is seeking to 
establish is first assumed to be true. The same vitiating circularity pervades 
the more elaborate argument of Kallich in support of his theory that the 
Houyhnhnms were intended to represent deists. His procedure consists in 
setting forth positive analogies between the beliefs Gulliver ascribes to the 
horses and the doctrines commonly attributed to the deists and negative an- 
alogies between these same beliefs and the orthodox convictions of Swift, as 
expressed in his earlier writings on religious and ecclesiastical questions; and 
the fallacy into which he has fallen becomes apparent in the statement intro- 
ducing this demonstration: “Undoubtedly, Swift as a tory high-churchman 
would have smelled heresy in the horses’s religion—or their lack of it; more 
particularly, he would have detected more than a faint resemblance between 
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their religious views and practices and those of the deists... .” (p. 113; my 
italics). For what this asks us to grant, as a necessary warrant for what 
follows, is precisely the matter in question—namely,}that the “views and 
practices” of the Houyhnhnms were thought of by Swift as constituting a 
“religion.” If so, then Kallich is perhaps right in deserjbing this “religion” as 
deistic; if not, then there is no cogency whatever in his argument. But what is 
the proof that this was Swift’s intent? I can see none that is in any way in- 
dependent of the hypothesis by which Kallich’s argument is controlled. How 
far the control extends can be seen in his treatment (p. 116) of the master 
Houyhnhnm’s assertions that “nature and reason [are] sufficient guides for a 
reasonable animal ... in showing us what we ought to do, and what to avoid” 
(Chapter v) and that “reason alone is sufficient to govern a rational creature” 
(Chapter vii). Apart from the hypothesis, there would be no grounds for 
supposing, as Kallich does, that “reason alone” here is intended to signify, in 
a deistic sense, “reason without revelation.” For in the context in which they 
appear, these assertions are merely major premises in a continuing argument, 
between the Houyhnhnm master and Gulliver, to the effect that men cannot 
rightly claim to be called “reasonable animals” or “rational creatures” since 
they obviously require something besides “reason”—namely, the external checks 
of laws and government—to tell them what they “ought to do, and what to 
avoid.” The petitio is unmistakable. 

It is possible of course to reason badly, as it seems to me these writers have 
done, in support of a conclusion that is nevertheless true. But there are other 
and more material objections to the hypothesis they have proposed. 

Its probability, for one thing, is open to serious question. Why should Swift 
have so concealed his primary intention in the fourth Voyage that more than 
two hundred years had to elapse before its true character became apparent to 
readers of the Travels, and then to only a few of these? Only two reasons can 
be conjectured: either he was insufficiently skilled as a writer to make his real 
purpose clear or he had motives for keeping it dark. The first possibility can 
be dismissed at once; and as for the second, it is hard to see what reason for 
concealment he could have had. It is no doubt true, as Kallich suggests (p. 
123), that he had been “devastatingly misunderstood with the reckless indis- 
eretions of A Tale of a Tub”; but there could be no danger of such misunder- 
standing in the case of an overt attack on deism by a dignitary of the Church 
in 1726: the least he could have expected was applause, and he might even 
have counted on promotion. It is much easier to believe that there are no 
clear signs of an attack on the deists in Gulliver because such an attack was no 
part of Swift’s intention in that work. 

And our skepticism is bound to increase as soon as we ask how relevant after 
all this hypothesis is to the actual character of the text it purports to explain. 
It assumes as the fable of the fourth Voyage a narrative-argument in which the 
central issue, for Swift and the reader, is the adequacy for man of a “way of 
life,” embodied in the Houyhnhnms, that is governed by “reason alone,” and in 
which the upshot is a dramatic demonstration, in Gulliver’s actions after his 
“conversion” to the principles by which the horses live, of the insufficiency and 
evil consequences of such an ideal for human beings. Something like this, in- 
deed, is what the central issue of the Voyage has to be if the interpretation of 
the work as an anti-deistic satire is to have any explanatory pertinence at all. 
But is anything like this clearly apparent in Swift’s text when this is read 
straightaway from beginning to end, with no a priori notions about its “proper 
historical and ideological context”? I think we are bound to conclude, after 
such a reading, that the problem of the sufficiency or insufficiency of “reason” as 
a guiding principle of human conduct never arises and that the dominant issue 
in the conversations between Gulliver and his Houyhnhnm master and in 
Gulliver’s reflections both before and after his expulsion is of a very different 
sort. It is the question, not of how men ought to govern their actions, but of 
what kind of creature man, as a species, essentially is, and what opinion, con- 
sequently, he is entitled to entertain of himself. Is he, as most men proudly 
believe, a “rational” being or is he, on the other hand, an animal akin to the 
hateful Yahoos in his basically irrational nature? The unifying story of the 
Voyage, moreover, is the change in Gulliver, as he talks with and observes the 
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Houyhnhnms and learns more about the Yahoos, from an uncritical acceptance of 
the former definition of man to a rejection of it in favor of the latter view, 
and as a result of this from a general complacency toward his species (“there 
were few greater lovers of mankind, at that time, than myself,” he says in 
Chapter ii) to the misanthropy of the final pages. This is what the “Voyage to 
the Houyhnhnms” as a whole is explicitly about; and we can know what 
“historical and ideological context” is relevant to its interpretation only when 
we have determined what particular tradition of ideas about man’s nature was 
in Swift’s mind when he conceived thus the main issue of his satire and how 
the conclusion Gulliver comes to on this issue is related to the conclusion Swift 
wanted his readers to draw. There are significant clues on both points in his 
letters to Pope of September 29 and November 26, 1725; but on neither point, 
I submit, is illumination to be had from what Kallich and Winton have said 
in these essays, in their attempts to interpret a book which, in its essential 
features of action and argument, Swift never wrote.—R. S. CRANE. 
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(Yale Studies in English, 143.) Yale University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiv + 259. 

Rev. (with another work) by Frank Brady in review art. (“Swift: Scholar- 
ship and Fancy”) in Yale Review, XLix, 598-602. 

The principal achievement of Mr. Paulson’s study is described in his own 
assertion (p. 225) that he has sought to show, in A Tale of a Tub, the 
importance of “some of the particular literary and religious trends of the 
seventeenth century and ... some of the aspects of the rather novel, yet 
traditional form to which their influence upon Swift led.” 

To this modestly-defined but highly useful mission Mr. Paulson has done a 
good deal of justice. The Tale, for example, receives new point from his 
demonstration, in the first of his four chapters, that its apparent formlessness is 
a parody not of mere artistic ineptitude or the disorder engendered by En- 
thusiasm, but of a rhetorical tradition in which “the effect of the moment” 
supersedes the demands of logic and consistency. Again, Mr. Paulson’s second 
chapter, “The Quixote Theme,” establishes the debt which the Tale owes not 
only to such satiric antecedents as the works of Eachard and Marvell but to 
a broader tradition in which the conflict of illusion with reality is employed 
in contexts both comic and didactic. As is so often the case, our appreciation 
of what is unique about the Tale is enhanced by the recognition of precedents 
for the general character of Swift’s undertaking. Thus, Mr. Paulson suggests, 
Swift’s superb and essentially poetic mastery of language obviates the need for 
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such devices as Cervantes’ Sancho to make clear the impact of reason and 
reality upon a world of vanity and fancy; the persona of the Tale reveals, 
through his own language, the discrepancy between his own false world and the 
true condition of humanity, with which he never sucessfully becomes engaged. 

Against these particular accomplishments, however, there proceeds, in a sort 
of counterpoint, Mr. Paulson’s pursuit of a different, more ambitious goal. He 
describes this undertaking quite explicitly on page 4: 


It is my contention that one must try to come to terms with the Tale and 
determine what its particular kind of unity is, assuming that a work of 
art (in order to be one) must be in some way unified. There are, of course, 
different kinds of unity, for each work of art, as it creates its own world, 
has its own laws and logic. The question of whether Swift consciously 
sought unity in his works can best be answered by remembering that Swift, 
Pope, and their group were conscious inheritors of the Renaissance- 
Christian ideals, an important one being the ideal of unity and harmony of 
proportion. 


In this passage, one may disregard the problem of defining “Renaissance- 
Christian ideals”; one may also rule out of bounds the question as to whether, 
for example, the Fragments or Minutes of Essays or The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus or, for that matter, Gulliver’s Travels display the “unity and 
harmony” to be expected from the Swift-Pope group as “inheritors of the 
Renaissance-Christian ideals’; one may even allow that there is merit in 
unity-hunting, that venerable sport for which the Tale seems a quarry on which 
there is perennial open-season. There remains the compulsion to wonder why 
if unity and harmony of proportion are as conscious and important objectives of 
Swift as they are here claimed to be—it has remained for Mr. Paulson, after 
two and a half centuries, to make clear their presence in a work which has thus 
far triumphantly survived without any such demonstration. 

One consequence of this search for unity by Mr. Paulson is merely to add 
to the growing list of labels which can be applied to the persona of A Tale of a 
Tub. For Mr. Paulson, he is “the Hack.” Others have called him a “modern,” 
an “inspired Bedlamite,” or simply a madman. This most recent characteriza- 
tion reminds us, to be sure, that the persona is a repository of Grub-street 
foibles. But to Mr. Paulson’s more subtle and particular account of the style 
and substance of the Yale, the term “hack” has little relevance. 

There are, moreover, troublesome corollaries to this insistence on the Hack as 
the central device in the Tale. Under the impressive rubric, “The Sovereignty 
of the Word,” for example, Mr. Paulson argues that the Hack’s style reflects 
much of the writing of the Royal Society in which “the scientific and the moral 
reality had not yet been totally separated” (p. 54) and in which commonplace, 
ambiguous, or emotional language constantly pervaded attempts at scientific 
objectivity and “complete secularization.” But assuredly in the Tale—as in the 
third book of the Travels—Swift’s mockery of projectors, with its exploitation 
of the grotesque, profitless, and indelicately humorous, rests upon a base far 
broader than a parody of linguistic difficulties encountered by proponents of 
the New Science. 

A single specimen may serve to show the extent to which Mr. Paulson puslies 
his contention that the “Voice of the Hack” is self-revelatory, self-defeating, 
and hence a central satiric device in the Tale: 


For example, when the Hack, after using a number of images in which 
the moderns are the light and the ancients darkness, says that moderns 
have ‘eclipsed the weak and glimmering Lights of the Ancients,’ ... the 
word itself seems to assert its true meaning in this context of light and 
dark. By ‘eclipse’ he means ‘hide or extinguish’ the luster of the ancients, 
to cancel them out; but in the context of the metaphor he has set going, 
an eclipse is ‘the interposition of a dark celestial body between. a luminous 
one and the eye’ (Webster). Thus the darkness of the moderns conceals the 
light of the ancients. 
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One may, I think, properly ask whether this invocation of Webster—Murray, 
by the way, makes no reference to a dark celestial body—restores a dimension 
of meaning either intended by Swift or apparent to any reader, other than Mr. 
Paulson, in the entire history of the Tale. 

Mr. Paulson’s search for unity in the Tale has also led him, like others before 
him, to the establishment of a single term which will subsume the marvellous 
diversity of practices, beliefs, institutions, and men which comes under Swift’s 
attack. Apparently content neither with “Modernity,” which has been offered 
as such an omnibus term by recent scholars, nor with Swift’s own profession 
to have satirized “Corruptions in Religion and Learning,” Mr. Paulson offers 
as his candidate for a comprehensive target, the heresy of Gnosticism. Mr. 
Paulson’s advocacy of this view may, again, best be summarized in his own 
words: 


Whether Swift himself had Gnosticism in mind is not so important as that 
some such category appeared to him to catch all the various sects and 
societies, religious fanatics and scientists, in one very basic error. But, as 
presented by Irenaeus, the Gnostic heresy was particularly appropriate for 
Swift’s purpose, because it not only expressed a philosophical, or at least 
mythical, basis for sufficiency, but at the same time manifested the wildest 
examples of what sufficiency can lead to in practice (p. 103). 


The “basic error,” that of “sufficiency,” serves, as Mr. Paulson puts it, to 
stimulate in man “a natural inclination to separate himself from his neighbors, 
surroundings and responsibilities—in short to secede from the human state” 
(p. 101). Gnosticism, then, although its importance as a phenomenon in 
religious history was on the wane by the fifth century and although it survived 
only fragmentarily in latter-day heresies and mystic cults, is presumably to be 
taken as Swift’s unifying target because it most comprehensively embodies the 
kinds of error which characterize his innumerable satiric victims in the Tale. 

It may be argued that “Gnosticism” is as useful a generic formula to account 
for Swift’s fundamental aversions as are “pride,” “Modernity,” “illusion” and 
such other terms as have been advanced for this purpose. Mr. Paulson’s use of 
the concept (rather like the use he makes of “Cartesianism”) amounts, in effect, 
to saying that Gnosticism, with its implications and historical proliferations, 
embodies the kind of thing to which, on many grounds, Swift was opposed. 
Presumably, if some similar concept were to be found in the thinking of the 
pre-Christian era or in that of the’ twentieth century, it could serve a similar 
purpose—and this, one supposes, is all that is meant by establishing theme. 
Such demonstrations are enlightening, provided that what they uncover is not 
confused with the authentic motives, objects, and grounds of attack on whose 
intelligibility the effectiveness of satire depends. But if the Tale’s major claim 
to greatness lies—as I believe it does—in its satiric effectiveness, and if we 
are, in Mr. Paulson’s phrase, to “come to terms” with the work, assuredly the 
question as to “whether Swift himself had Gnosticism in mind” (to which little 
save the epigraph from Irenaeus suggests an affirmative answer) is of the most 
fundamental importance. 

In recent years, scholars have done much to point out what Swift did have 
in mind, what was intelligible, amusing, persuasive to his original audience. 
Such writers as Miriam Starkman (whom Mr. Paulson favors with only a 
single, peripheral note and totally omits from his introductory list of impcertant 
studies of the Tale) have identified specific objects of Swift’s parody, individual 
figures he attacks, the common beliefs he has derided or exploited, the fears and 
hatreds to which he has given expression. Mr. Paulson’s enterprise is of a very 
different sort. To the extent that it establishes the work in a large, and 
essentially timeless, context of ideas and attitudes, it is successful. 

Yet it must be recognized that this success is achieved largely by neglecting 
the basic satiric character of the Tale. It is possible that two centuries hence, 
a scholar may seek to “come to terms” with a widely-read satirist of our own 
day—Waugh, say, or Kingsley Amis or Peter De Vries; he may choose to relate 
the evils such a writer attacks to the views of Calvin or Marx or Descartes—or 
even Valentinus. Such a demonstration may conceivably explain a good deal 
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about the history of thought and may even provide, for the book under dis- 
cussion, a “unity” which, in our own delight or outrage, we have missed. It will, 
however, tell our descendants very little about the satirist or about his work or 
about us.—EDWARD ROSENHEIM, JR. 
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Pope’s Judgment of the Pastor Fido and 
a Case of Plagiarism 


By Nicotas J. PERELLA 
University of California 
Berkeley 
When Alexander Pope as a very young man was concerning 
himself with the theory and writing of pastoral poetry, the Pastor 
Fido of Giambattista Guarini was the most widely-hailed of the 
Italian pastoral dramas, its popularity surpassing even that of 
Tasso’s Aminta. Guarini’s play, however, had been censured by 
some important critics from whom Pope derived the basis of his own 
critical position toward pastoral poetry. Such critics were Fonten- 
elle and René Rapin, who considered the Pastor Fido as not true 
pastoral at all because of its elaborate plot and language, which, they 
argued, were not befitting the nature of the pastoral life and the 
simplicity of shepherds. Fontenelle, moreover, openly demanded 
that pastoral poetry offer an escape from the seriousness of daily 
life. His, in short, was the typical neo-classie ideal of pastoral 
poetry as representative of a world of idyllic repose with nature and 
simplicity as guides. This is the position adopted by Pope in his 
Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, which was published in 1717, although 
Pope claimed he wrote it when he was sixteen. When Pope was 
eighteen he exchanged a series of letters with William Walsh in 
which the two men discussed their views on the nature of pastoral 
poetry. Both reveal the influence of Rapin and Fontenelle. Thus 
the Pastor Fido is denigrated, and of the three most acclaimed 
Italian pastoral dramas—Tasso’s Aminta, Guarini’s Pastor Fido and 
Bonarelli’s Filli di Sciro—the Aminta is considered by them to be 
the finest because truest to the pastoral ideal. Walsh treats the 
question succinctly : 


... as the Aminta, Pastor Fido, and Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli are the three 
best, so I think there is no dispute but Aminta is the best of the three: Not 


1 This charge is as old as the Pastor Fido itself. The earliest Italian enemies 
(Jasone De Nores and Faustino Summo) of Guarini accused him of lack of 
decorum. Ben Jonson also raised such an objection when he said: “Guarini, in 
his Pastor Fido, keept not decorum, in making Shepherds speek as well as 
himself could.” Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Wm. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, ed. R. F. Patterson (London, 1923), p. 7. For the influence of Rapin 
and Fontenelle on English speculation on pastoral poetry there is the masterful 
study by J. E. Congleton, Theories of Pastoral Poetry in England (Gaines- 
ville, 1952). 
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but that the Discourses in Pastor Fido are more entertaining and copious in 
several peoples opinion, tho’ not so proper for Pastoral; and the Fable of 
Bonarelli more surprizing (June 24, 1706). 


Pastor Fido indeed has had more admirers than Aminta; but I will venture 
to say, there is a great deal of difference between the admirers of one and 
the other. Corisca, which is a Character generally admir’d by the ordinary 
judges, is intolerable in a Pastoral; and Bonarelli’s fancy of making his 
Shepherdess in love with two men equally, is not to be defended, whatever pains 
he has taken to do it (July 20, 1706).2 

The reference to Corisca is to the sensual and unscrupulous 
nymph of Guarini’s pastoral. In the play she is a key character 
who embroils the action and utters pronouncements which have 
scandalized readers since the play’s publication. Her doctrine of 
free love is so excessive and polemical and her intrigues so daring 
and upsetting as to shatter any illusion of simplicity and innocence 
and idyllie repose—precisely those elements that the neo-classicists 
demanded of the pastoral. The discourses of the Pastor Fido, 
which Walsh allows “are more entertaining and copious,” also work 
against the neo-classic concept of simplicity and repose. Similarly 
the reference to Bonarelli’s “surprizing” fable betrays the particular 
bias from which the neo-classicists judged pastoral poetry, especially 
pastoral drama. What Walsh and Pope, like Fontenelle and Rapin 
before them, react against in Italian pastoral drama is the dis- 
turbing Baroque quality that pervades it. Particularly in the plays 
of Guarini and Bonarelli, the poetic discourse and the vision of 
life that dominate are typical of the hyperbolic agitation and un- 
predictability of the Italian Baroque. They comprise a style and 
vision of life for which the neo-classical mind had little sympathy. 
Thus it is not surprising that Walsh should suggest the non-pastoral 
nature of Guarini’s play and accordingly censure that work. 

It is for the same reasons that Pope also so clearly favored the 
Aminta. In this too he was following Fontenelle, who held that 
Tasso’s play at least avoided the excesses of conceits characteristic of 
the other Italian -Pastorals and that it remained simple in its 
dramatic structure and plot. Pope’s thoughts on the matter are 
expressed in his letter of July 2, 1706 to Walsh. Here Pope ex- 


2 The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. G. Sherburn (Oxford, 1956), 
1, 18, 20. Similar to the judgment expressed in the first passage from Walsh is 
that given by Lord Chesterfield in a letter written to his son on February 8, 
1750. “The Aminta del Tasso is much more what it is intended to be, a 
Pastoral: the shepherds indeed, have their concetti, and their antitheses; but 
are not quite so sublime and abstracted as those in Pastor Fido. I think, that 
you will like it much the best of the two.” Letters Written by the Earl of 
Chesterfield to His Son (London, 1800), 1, 378. 
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plains why he has not tried his hand at the writing of pastoral 
comedy. 


I have not attempted any thing of Pastoral Comedy, because I think the Taste 
of our Age will not relish a Poem of that sort. People seek for what they call 
Wit, on all subjects, and in all places; not considering that Nature loves Truth 
so well, that it hardly ever admits of flourishing: Conceit is to Nature what 
Paint is to Beauty; it is not only needless, but impairs what it wou’d improve. 
There is a certain Majesty in Simplicity which is far above all the Quaintness 
of Wit: insomuch that the Critics have excluded it from the loftiest Poetry, as 
well as the lowest, and forbid it to the Epic no less than the Pastoral. I 
shou’d certainly displease all those who are charm’d with Guarini and Bonarelli, 
and imitate Tasso not only in the Simplicity of his Thoughts, but in that of the 
Fable too. If surprising discoveries shou’d have place in the story of a 
Pastoral Comedy, I believe it wou’d be more agreeable to Probability to make 
them the effects of Chance than of Design; Intrigue not being very consistent 
with that Innocence which ought to constitute a Shepherd’s Character. There 
is nothing in all the Aminta (as I remember) but happens by meer accident; 
unless it be the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at the Fountain, which is the 
contrivance of Daphne, and even that is the most simple in the world: The 
contrary is observable in Pastor Fido, where Corisca is so perfect a Mistress 
of Intrigue, that the Plot cou’d not have been brought to pass without her 
(July 2, 1706).3 


Thus Pope’s attitudes fall in line with a firmly entrenched tradi- 
tion in criticism of the pastoral.t There can be no doubt about the 
sincerity of Pope’s opinions regarding pastoral poetry in general 
and his negative criticism of the Pastor Fido. Aside from the com- 
pelling influence of such authorities as Rapin and Fontenelle, his 


own taste steered him away from the Baroquely fashioned Pastor 
Fido toward the more simple and classical outline of the Aminta. 
And the matter could rest there except for a very curious fact. In 
1736, at London, there appeared an edition of Richard Fanshawe’s 
translation of Guarini’s Pastor Fido.’ In the prefatory announce- 
ment of the “Publisher to the Reader,” the anonymous editor makes 
an extravagant claim for the Fanshawe translation and then sings 
the highest praise for Guarini’s pastoral in words that are literally 
those used by Pope in his letter to Walsh. 


This famous Dramatick Poem has been long since translated into all the 
European Languages: and tho’ I am not ignorant that it must have lost much 


3 Correspondence, 1, 19. 

4 Rapin had condemned the pastorals of Guarini and Bonarelli in the follow- 
ing manner: “Guarini in his Pastor Fido, and Bonarelli in his Phyllis, are often 
guilty of this vice, they always think rather to speak wittily, than naturally: 
this is the most ordinary Rock to mean Wits, who suffer their Fancy to flye out 
after the pleasing images they find in their way.” Monsieur Rapin’s Reflections 
on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie Made English by Mr. Rymer (London, 1694), 
pp. 59, 60. 

5 The Faithful Shepherd / A / Pastoral Tragi-comedy / Written in Italian / 
By The / Celebrated Signor Baptista Guarini / Translated into English, and 
Adorn’d with / a new Set of Cuts (London, 1736). The Fanshawe translation 
was first published in 1647. 
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of its Life and Beauty in the Translation, (the Italian being transcendently 
more copious and Harmonious) yet I could not deny the English Reader the 
Pleasure of seeing the best Translation which has hitherto appeared (or perhaps 
ever may) in the English Tongue: For tho’ it must be allow’d, English Poetry 
in general has received great improvements since this Translation, yet it is 
equally true that there has not as yet appeared any Dramatick Pastoral, whether 
a Translation, or Original, that has either excell’d or equall’d our present One; 
nor has many Attempts been made in this Way of Writing, because the Taste 
of our Age will not relish a Poem of this Sort, the style being simple and 
rustick. And most People seeking for what they call Wit on all Subjects, and 
in all Places, not considering Nature loves Truth so well, that it rarely ever 
admits of flourishing. Conceit is to Nature what Paint is to Beauty; it is not 
only needless, but impairs what it would improve. There is a certain Majesty 
in Simplicity which is far above all the Quaintness of Wit: Insomuch, that 
the Criticks have excluded it from the loftiest Poetry, as well as the lowest, and 
forbid it to the Epick, as well as the Pastoral. 


It is readily seen that the italicized portion of the above passage 
is almost exactly the same as the first part of the passage quoted 
from Pope’s letter of July 2, 1706. The remarkable thing is that 
while in Pope’s letter the references to the use of wit and conceit are 
clearly made as part of an adverse criticism of the Pastor Fido, in 
the 1736 edition of the Fanshawe translation, Pope’s words are used 
to suggest the “simple and rustick” nature of Guarini’s pastoral in 
a context that praises this work. We have seen that Pope found 
fault with the Pastor Fido precisely because it failed to be simple 
and rustic. Pope seems never to have mentioned the 1736 publica- 
tion, and one pauses to wonder whether he had a hand in the under- 
taking, especially when we read further in the Prefatory Remarks 
that “In this edition ... great Improvements have been made by an 
ingenious Gentleman who would not permit us to prefix his Name, 
alleging, that what ever Beauties should appear would be imputed 
to the Original, or the former Translator, and nothing left for him 
but the Faults.” If Pope had allowed his words to be used by the 
publisher for the Prefatory statement to the reader or had himself 
written the statement, he could also very well be the “ingenious 
Gentleman” who “improved” the Fanshawe translation. The 
Fanshawe version is an excellent work in itself, and the changes 
made for the 1736 edition are not extensive. For the most part they 
consist of the substitution of an archaic or “inelegant” word by a 
more modern and generic term. Otherwise the change is meant 
to “smoothe out” phrases and lines so as to accommodate them to the 
ear of the eighteenth-century reader. The revisions, however, 


6 For example, the rearranged 1736 edition replaces “the kicking Giant lies” 
with “the restless Giant lies,” “thridding back” with “running back” (prologue). 
“Dost thou speak seriouslie?”’ gives way to “In earnest speak you now?” (1, i). 
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are such as could have been made by anyone with a hand for verse. 
Pope certainly did not need the cloak of anonymity. On the con- 
trary, his name would have brought luster and greater selling power 
to the book. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely that Pope would 
have become so enthusiastic about a work he had so decisively 
damned, and had he been involved in the publication, he would 
have had every reason not to use the words of his own letter. 
Indeed, in the context of the Publisher’s Remarks, Pope’s words 
strike us as so incongruous as to cancel the suggestion that he him- 
self had a part in the editing. It is my opinion that Pope’s words 
were lifted from their original context by an unscrupulous printer 
or publisher and, ironically, were used to praise what they had 
originally condemned. 

But why should an editor go precisely to a source in which the 
work he is promoting is placed in an unfavorable light? Pope’s 
letter was first published in 1735 by the notorious Edmund Curll. 
Although the title page of the 1736 edition of Fanshawe’s The 
Faithful Shepherd does not bear the printer’s name, it states that 
the work is “Printed for Richard Montagu the Corner of Great 
Queen-Street; John Torbuck in Clare-Court; both near Drury 
Lane; and Charles Corbett at Addison’s Head without Temple-Bar.” 
I do not know whether these three booksellers had any dealings 
with Curll when they published the revised Fanshawe translation, 
but at any rate they were responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the strange case of plagiarism.” 


7 Pope was to have trouble with Corbett, whom he accused of “a design of 
pirating” in May 1781. See Correspondence, Iv, 345. 











